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oe NEWS OF THE WEEK 
rs an 
HIsPANic LL other news this week is overshadowed by the opening of cast confessed that this event had caused “grave disquiet” to the 
oa General Montgomery’s great offensive from Caen. This, Emperor, and that it had brought on Japan “an unprecedentedly 
ostens there can be little doubt, is the real thing, and a little consideration great national crisis.” It-is reported that in military circles in 
Lovely ? “er a . 
s from: will show that it could not have been undertaken until much had Tokyo Tojo’s strategy has been criticised as putting too much 
Seas. been done first. To launch an offensive on a large scale in what is emphasis on the defensive, and it is suggested that his successor 
Sait intended to be a war of movement requires not only a successful start as Chief of Staff, General Umezu, owes his appointment to his 
horough. but the means of a powerful follow-up. First there was the need of belief in an aggressive strategy and a policy of vigorous counter- 
ota a port and, through it, the means of ensuring a steady flow of supplies. offensive. To the world outside it may seem that Japan in all the 
spain Hence the attack on Cherbourg. Then there was the need of getting earlier stages of the war had already carried an offensive strategy 
&ec into position, and into a favourable one, for Rommel had had time beyond her powers, and that she is now paying the penalty for 
MISE.— to fortify himself strongly in and around Caen. It was necessary having attempted too much. It is true that in the vigorous offensive 
_ that the Americans should be free to face south and that they should which the Americans have turned upon her she has not dared to 
jemeee wheel as far as possible to the left in order to be able to co-operate challenge them with her Grand Fleet. If she should alter that 
Sloane with whatever British forces might be attacking in the east. The policy, and throw her main forces in the Pacific into the battle, 
131-134, limited advances between the Odon and the Orne not only secured there is nothing which the Americans would more welcome. On 
ape favourable heights on the right of what was to be the main assaulting land, in China, it may be doubted if she has the resources to pursue 
ae, force, but had the effect of drawing off some of the enemy’s armour. the’ offensive much more vigorously than she has lately been doing. 
id Then came the attack with a limited objective on Caen itself, helped 
ino both by bombers and naval artillery, and finally the main attack Unconditional Surrender 
High as ka ‘ : : : : 
: a across the Orne, ge a violent aah nageionntto pong ny Once again, last Tuesday, certain members of the House of 
school started "aad hopete a yt ne ; ed a ~etsigrtor ar Commons sought to wring from the Government a definition of the 
Nechalt = ave 9 gays Py egeo.s me we ple tienen te expression “unconditional surrender” as applied to Germany, 
ee agate : = > ‘wh oa gs to I aay om tained maintaining that it left nothing for the Germans to hope for, and 
ae rach adv on ag : Y Me a3 vga a his ‘dis a , Slowr would tend to lengthen the war. There was a good deal of wooli- 
— ee Oe, a a, os eee ae ness about the argument. Was the reference to armistice terms, 
he has put forces securely across the Orne and beyond Vaucelles, 5 : 
Ff A ; or peace terms? If the former, they will presumably be presented 
and his armour has penetrated some distance to the south-west, with : ; 
. : ite : " ‘ by the leaders in the field to the conquered enemy; Sir John 
| the infantry battling behind it. If to an impatient public at home : x , 
li ae Pee: . Anderson said that a great deal of attention had been given to the 
the period of waiting has seemed long, it is well to be reminded * ‘ : ‘ . 
. : ‘ working out of the details of the terms of surrender in conjunction 
that all the time the enemy has been suffering heavily. General : : ; ‘ 
: ; with our Allies, and that at the proper time public statements 
Montgomery makes the conservative estimate that the total German . me 
= #.. losses in killed, prisoners and wounded cannot be fewer than 156,000 would te made. But & te seterence net 00 armistice but pence 
aaa . »P ~~~" terms? Much has been said by Allied leaders in personal state- 
ee. . ° i 
astiie P . ments as well as in the Atlantic Charter about our war aims, and 
ss to Changes in Japanese High Command it is in accordance with these that peace terms will be framed. It 
n for The Tokyo wireless announced on Tuesday that General Tojo, is perfectly legitimate for anyone to ask for a clarification of war 
a0ns, the Japanese Prime Minister, had been relieved of his post as chief and peace aims so far as may be possible at this stage of the war, 
of the army general staff, and that he had been succeeded by General but nothing could be more mischievous than to require that the 
E Yoshijiro Umezu, formerly commander of the Kwantung army. Allies should bind themselves by promises which the enemy would 
E This followed an announcement that the Navy Minister, Admiral regard as conferring rights in the event of surrender. Since 1918 the 
- Shimada, had been succeeded by Admiral Nomura. These changes Germans have construed the Fourteen Points of President Wilson 
“ appear to be the direct consequences of the capture of Saipan, less is a charter under which they became the recipients of rights. This 
than 1,500 miles trom Tokyo, a loss which has caused consternation war must end in the full and acknowledged defeat of Germany. 
aah in high quarters in Japan. The Prime Minister himself in a broad- Surrender with reservations will not be good enough for us. Mr, 
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Eden pointed out that we might win the war and lose the peace if 
we did not take every precaution to see that a Hitler never had a 
like chance again. Our reputation for clemency is such that our 
propagandists’ hands are by no means tied. But we cannot think 
in terms of a negotiated peace. Germany’s surrender must be 
absolute and therefore unconditional. 


Liberties and Contro!s 

Mr. Morrison’s statement on the renewal of the Emergency 
Powers Act was satisfactory as far as it went. He said the Govern- 
ment recognised that, when hostilities in Europe came to an end, 
there must be a general review of the emergency powers. There 
were two limiting considerations—the continuance of the war 
with Japan, and the question of the economic controls required 
during the transition period. Subject to these, he hoped that many 
of the emergency restrictions would be abandoned or modified 
when the war became concentrated in the East. He instanced 
civil defence as a case in point; and, indeed, it would be absurd 
to retain the black-out in London, if there were no enemy air-base 
nearer than the Andaman Islands. But the second of his limiting 
considerations is really the crux, for you cannot fix a definite 
date for it as you can for the termination of a war; and it may 
well continue valid long after the Japanese war is over. No mistake 
would be more disastrous, and, in the light of experience, more in- 
excusable than that we should yield hastily to any clamour for 
wholesale economic decontrols, and rattle back abruptly into planless 
competition and devil-take-the hindmost, as we did after the last 
war. The case of controls affecting civil liberty, and that of those 
designed to avert economic chaos at home and abroad, fall into 
quite different categories ; and it is impogtant to keep them there. 
The organised business interests seeking control for their own ends 
will naturally resort to the libertarian argument. It is for genuine 
libertarians to beware lest they get away with it. 


Surplus Stores Post-War 


The Government’s White Paper on the disposal of surplus stores 
after the war shows that some useful thinking has been done 
on the subject. After the last war disposal of stores was looked at 
solely from what might be termed the standpoint of the Treasury 
—i.e., with a view to realising them as profitably as possible ; an 
important element in profitability being quick sales, which cut down 
storage charges. In this way an immense quantity of varied goods 
was dumped on the market, with little or no regard to the consequent 
disorganisation of trade and industry, and with no safeguard against 
gross profiteering. The White Paper indicates some general lines 
along which these dangers may be diminished. Goods are to be 
released at a rate which avoids crippling production by flooding 
the market ; and they are to be distributed as a rule through the 
traders or manufacturers who would normally handle them, so as 
to reach consumers all over the country in a normal way. Above 
all, they will be brought into relation with the systems of control 
designed to equalise distribution and prevent profiteering, both 
here and abroad. These are sound principles ; let us hope they will 
be developed and acted upon. Some considerable difficulties have 
to be surmounted. Under the old system (or lack of system) we 
had at least an automatic safeguard against serious corruption 
in the practice of selling by unrestricted competitive tender to the 
highest bidder. The new systems will often involve doing without this. 


Evacuees and Hosts 

The new evacuation of children and mothers, prompted by the 
fiving-bomb peril, has now reached considerable dimensions, though 
its sources are confined to London and the adjacent counties. As 
they have virtually all the rest of the island to go to, it might have 
been thought easier to dispose of these evacuees than of the vastly 
larger number moved at the beginning of the war. And so in the 
main it has been; but it should not be overlooked that there are 
also new and very real difficulties. Most homes in all classes are 
now getting desperately short of sheets and blankets and towels ; 
and the larger houses, which in 1939 often took large numbers of 
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children, are now incapacitated for lack of domestic help. And if 
it be said that the host has not now, as in 1939, many years of the 
obligation to look forward to, the converse is also true that after 
nearly five years of war most people are tired and below par, and 
you cannot expect the same resilience from them. Allowing for all 
these points, the response made has been good; and there is no 
justification for the hate-campaign—on the lines of town versus 
country or London versus the provinces—which some of the popular 
London papers have been working up. Worst of all has been 
their deliberate suggestion to the men at the front that their wives 
and children have been or are liable to be treated harshly. It is a 
pity some journalists can never forget that hate is a good seller. 


21, 


Art Treasures in the War> Zones 


When the Allied advance up Italy was slowed down with the 
prospect of dogged and destructive fighting across the richest 
art region in the world, a very natural and intense anxiety was felt 
among educated people lest ruin should befall irreplaceable objects 
which rank among the noblest heirlooms of mankind. Statues 
and paintings on canvas or wood can be removed to places of safety, 
but this cannot be done for frescoes ; and it is in fresco that the 
greatest Italian painters reached their summit. Any estimate would 
probably rank four examples above all others: (1) Michelangelo’s 
work in the Sistine Chapel, at Rome ; (2) Raphael’s in the Stanze, at 
Rome ; (3) Piero della Francesca’s at Arezzo; (4) Luca Signorelli’s 
at Orvieto. Of these four supreme sets of masterpieces, the first, 
second and fourth happily passed intact out of the war last May. 
But great uneasiness persisted as to the third, because Arezzo is a 
place of unescapable military importance, and was used by the 
Germans as the very pivot of their line. It is therefore no small 
feat that by successful outflanking movements our troops have at 
last cleared the enemy out of it with its supreme treasure intact. 
To pass from Tuscan art monuments to Norman is to pass to 
a very different scale of absolute human values; yet for historical 
and beautiful objects Normandy also was a rich region, with many 
special interests which Englishmen and Frenchmen share. It is 
most fortunate that Bayeux was taken uninjured in the first rush, 
and still more that after all the fighting in Caen William the Con- 
queror’s two great abbeys there have come through with, it would 
seem, little harm. But the destruction there of the great church 
of St. Pierre, and still more of Caen’s great wealth of mediaeval 
and Renaissance houses, is much to be regretted. It is good news 
that arrangements are already on foot to conserve what can be saved 
of the blasted buildings. 


Threat to Durham 


It is deplorable that while in this way Continental treasures are 
(or ate not) saved like brands from war’s burning, one of the finest 
architectural compositions in Great Britain should be menaced by 
ordinary commercial vandalism. Durham Cathedral and Durham 
Castle, standing eminent together on their steep-sided hill within the 
loop of the river Wear, form a picture of impressive majesty which 
can be well, though distantly, seen from the train by everyone 
travelling past on the east coast route to Scotland. They are also 
well seen at much the same angle from the main road. Both these 
views it is proposed to block out by erecting a mammoth electric 
generating station with three cooling-towers 260 feet bigh and 
chimneys 350. The Bishop and Dean of Durham, and the Warden 
of the Durham Colleges first raised public protest against this; 
and they have since been supported by a most impressive chorus, 
The chairman of the company concerned has made the usual un- 
convincing excuses; but, of course, the real culprit is the local 
council, without whose complaisance, not to say connivance, the 
plot could never have reached this stage. Their attitude need sur- 
prise nobody ; rather, it may be typical of the characteristics which 
render so many local authorities unfit to wield the planning powers 
that the Government proposes to shuffle off on to them. Such bodies 
as a rule think only of expansion—of getting more business and 
employment into their areas. For beauty and amenity they do not 
care a rap. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING 


HE Town and Country Planning Bill and two official reports 

recently issued by the Ministry of Health are signs that a 
more definite shape is being imposed on the problem of the post- 
war provision of houses. The first had to be introduced without 
delay to enable local authorities to go ahead with their schemes 
for rebuilding and development. The two reports have been 
made by sub-committees of the Central Housing Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister, one, with Sir Felix Pole 
as chairman, dealing with Private Enterprise Housing, the other, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Dudley, being concerned with 
the Design of Dwellings. Each of these presents recommenda- 
tions on vital practical questions connected with the major 
problem of post-war housing. That problem is one which holds 
a priority second to none in the programme of domestic recon- 
struction. When the time comes for even a partial demobilisation 
of the armed forces and a partial change-over from war to civilian 
production, with some inevitable redistribution of the population, 
it will be a prime necessity to provide houses for the workers and 
their families. Even in this time of war, with millions of men 
and women either abroad or accommodated by the Services, we 
are all aware of the difficulties of finding houses or even lodgings 
for the workers. How much more acute will it be when 
demobilisation is in process! 

How vast the problem is may be judged by the fact that in 
the period before the war 300,000 to 350,000 houses were being 
built annually, and that since March, 1940, the number con- 
structed has been only 55,000. That is a long way short of the 
number of houses actually destroyed by enemy action, without 
leaving any provision whatever for annual replacement during 
more than four years of war. The fact that a really remarkable 
effort was made in the years between the two wars, in the con- 
struction of 4,200,000 houses in England and Wales, does not mean 
that we began this war with a surplus. In 1919 there were heavy 
arrears to be made up, and, in addition, the standards have been 
rising. In 1939 slum clearance still remained to be carried out, 
and the local authorities today and ‘tomorrow have to consider 
bombed areas and slum areas as part and parcel of the 


‘same task that lies before them. The official reckoning that 


there is an immediate need for a million houses takes a too 
modest estimate of requirements. Attention has to be con- 
centrated on the provision of from three to four million dwellings 
in a period of ten to twelve years, and on getting the programme 
into full swing in the shortest possible time. 

The years following the last war provide object-lessons and 
warnings. Then, as there may be now, there was the difficulty 
in finding enough labour. Then, as now, there was the inflation 
of costs of materials, and the problem of building houses at any- 
thing like the price that would admit of an economic rent. Mr. 
Bevin has stated the principles which will be applied in fixing 
priorities for demobilisation. There will have tg be considerable 
deviation from the general rules if enough men are to be set quickly 
to work on the essential job of building. Builders must have a 
high priority in the scheme of demobilisation. The provision of 
materials will be equally urgent, and an immediate practical con- 
sideration both for local authorities and private enterprise will be 
that of cost. It has been estimated by the House Builders’ Asso- 
ciation that a house which cost £340 in 1939 would have cost 
nearly twice as much in November, 1943. Efforts will have to 
be made to bring costs down so that they will correspond to the 
general level of the cost of living, and for that reason the 
Pole Report recommends that a body for reviewing the prices 
of materials should be kept in permanent commission. 


’ with which this country is better supplied than most. 


Subsidies clearly will be needed, and if houses for the working- 
classes are to be built by private enterprise as well as by 
local authorities, then for some time to come private enterprise 
also will have to be subsidised. In the period immediately fol- 
lowing the last war the local authorities had to bear the principal 
burden of providing working-class houses, but in the whole 
period down to 1939 nearly 3,000,000 out of 4,200,000 houses 
were constructed by private enterprise (433,000 with subsidies). 
It is extremely desirable that in the earlier short-term period 
private enterprise should be enabled to take its part in producing 
houses, and the Pole Committee recommends that during this 
period it should be eligible for the Exchequer subsidy so far as it 
is meeting the same needs as local authorities. That will clearly 
involve a means of control. It is of the first importance that a 
large proportion of dwellings should be built for letting. To rank 
for subsidy they must conform to certain standards and to certain 
conditions regarding selling price or rent. 

Here, then, is one aspect of the problem—the provision of 
labour, materials and sound finance, and enough houses. But 
houses of what kind? That is a scarcely less important question 
in this post-war period, when we may be less inclined to use 
grandiose talk about “homes fit for heroes,” but when we shall 
certainly have to provide for a higher standard of decency and 
comfort than that with which the workers have put up in the 
past. This is the subject of the report of the Dudley Com- 
mittee, which was appointed to consider “ the design, planning, 
layout, standards of construction and equipment of dwellings for 
the people throughout the country.” In starting a great national 
drive for the better: housing of the nation it is essential to avoid 
the defects of the past—not merely the drabness and squalor 
of the nineteenth century, but the monotony of the inter-war 
period, the cramped accommodation for living, the inadequacy of 
outbuildings, and the absence of labour-saving devices and com- 
forts. To get the least that we demand we should be sure that 
those who are preparing schemes should employ trained architects, 
and that we should draw on that great body of professional talent 
The Com- 
mittee recommend local authorities to concentrate on three-bed- 
roomed houses, with two good rooms on the ground floor, with 
a separate place for laundry and similar work, bathrooms and 
w.c.s in different compartments, and adequate arrangements for a 
coal range and other utilities. It is easy to be critical of the 
details recommended, and to suggest, for example, that the 
Committee have overlooked refrigerators, alternative methods of 
heating and cooking, the possibility of cellars, etc. These are 
matters which will require much consideration; the appoint- 
ment of the best architects should itself tend to ensure against 
the neglect of what has been forgotten and against a tiresome 
uniformity. 

In housing, as in any other great enterprise, we must not 
fail to see the wood for the trees. A house is not as a rule an 
individual thing, sufficient within itself. It is part of a neighbour- 
hood—a village, a town, or a city. It abuts on roads or squares 
or crescents. It is in a certain relationship to streets and means 
of transport, to shops, to the place of work, and to such amenities 
as the neighbourhood can afford. It was the neglect of such 
considerations that helped to produce the hideousness of nineteenth 
century cities, and the sprawl of more recent ribbon development, 
and the spoiling of the countryside. The report of a study group 
of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning on “ Site Plan- 
ning and Layout in Relation to Housing,” should be read side by 
side with “ Design and Dwellings.” Here we come to planning 
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in the wider sense of the term. Yet we cannot in practice separate 
the one problem from the other. When we are building houses 
we must build them somewhere, and they will bear a certain 
relationship, planned or fortuitous, to the town, to industry, to the 
countryside. It is a matter of urgency to start with a proper con- 
ception of planning in the wider sense. It is well that we should 
have before us the excellent advice contained in this report— 
regarding the study of environment, the avoidance of central 
congestion, the preservation of green belts, the consideration 
of satellite towns, the planning of “neighbourhood units,” the 
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lay-out of roads, the grouping of houses, and the study of land- 
scape effects. These, indeed, are matters to be considered if the 
Britain of 1970, like the London of 1970 envisaged by Mr. 
Hamilton Kerr on another page, is to be more than an agreeable 
dream. They are matters to be considered by local authorities, 
but not local authorities only, for in many of these aspects they 
transcend the local and even the regional. The Britain whose 
preservation and redevelopment we so earnestly look forward to 
cannot become a reality without the establishment of a central 
planning authority, with powers to create a master plan. 


JULY 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE, who will succeed Sir David 
Ross as Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University in October of this 
year, has done a service in calling attention to the problem with which 
every university in the country will be faced immediately after the 
war. This problem affects most seriously the faculties of economics, 
history, languages (ancient or modern), law, and literature, since, 
for obvious reasons, work in those branches of study has been cut 
down more drastically than in the faculties of medicine and the 
physical sciences. 
* * * + 
There will be a large and immediate demand for young graduates 
in all the professions recruited through the universities. Until this 
demand can be met the departments of State and all the secondary 
schools will be seriously embarrassed. Many civil servants, for 
example, have been overworked, without any respite, at least since 
1936 or 1937 ; they cannot continue at the same pressure for another 
four or five years. At the same time there will be a large influx of 
men and women into the universities above the normal annual 
“ intake,” even if this intake is reduced, as is almost certain, by the 
continuance of military service. The influx will include not only 
all those whose studies have been interrupted or shortened by the 
war, but also many others who would not normally have taken a 
university course but are now beyond the age of “direct entry” 
into a profession. As in 1918-19, this latter category may claim 
with justice the chance of a university training. 
* * * * 


The men and women who come back from the war will have 
learned lessons which no university can pretend to teach them. On 
the other hand, from the point of view of book-learning, they will 
have lost continuity with their schooldays or their first year at a 
university. Many of them will be three, four, or five years older than 
the average undergraduate. They will be more mature, but the 
power of acquiring new subjects quickly is greater in the years 18-21 
than in the years 22-25. In other words, if the experience of the 
years after 1918 is any guide, the men and women from the Forces 
will be apt and serious-minded pupils, but will be likely to need 
more and not less teaching than the ordinary undergraduate whose 
university career follows directly upon school. 

* * * * 

The supply of university teachers is limited and cannot be increased 
quickly. The only channels from which reinforcements could be 
drawn are the schools, but the schools will not be able to spare their 
best-qualified teachers, or indeed any teachers. In the last war the 
number of young Fellows of colleges killed in action was even higher 
than in most professions. For various reasons, there is some hope 
that in this war the losses may be less terrible, but already they are 
severe. Apart from losses in action, the junior and “middle” 
teaching staffs in the faculties of arts are being depleted to fill 
vacancies caused by death or retirement (at the age of 65 or over) in 
the professoriate. A good many of the younger university teachers 
are doing administrative work which will not come to an end for 
two years, or longer, after the war. Some of these men and women 
may stay in Government service. 

* * * * 

Thus there will be (i) a great demand for university graduates, 

(ii) a large number of men and women anxious to meet this demand, 


and (ili) a shortage of teachers. If we are to avoid giving these 
ex-Service candidates a poor return for all that they have done for 
us, and also filling the civil service, the schools, and other professions 
with graduates whose standard of education is qualitatively as well 
as quantitatively low, we must find some solution of our problem. 
The problem could be solved, to a certain extent, by releasing from 
the armed forces and the civil services, within the next three or 
four months, university teachers and_those undergraduates who have 
already spent a year or two years on an honours course. This sugges- 
tion is, however, impracticable. The men and women concerned 
could not be taken away from their present work without serious 
dislocation. There would also be a good deal of popular discontent 
at preferential treatment of this kind. In a society such as ours, 
where we are trying to combine a high degree of social equality with 
a “career open to talents,” discontent would, I think, be justified. 
Anyhow, ‘it would be there. Hence we must get along as best we 
can. It may well be that we shall have to space out the university 
training of the men and women returning from the war. In five or 
six years’ time, when we shall have more elbow-room, we might try 
the experiment of bringing people to the university, not to sit for 
examinations but to read and to learn. If we had made this experi- 
ment somewhere about the year 1925, we might have been of service 
to a good many men who were hurried through a two-year course 
at an overcrowded university between 1919 and 1921 and then 
launched into a prefessional career for which they were not fully 
prepared. 


. * * * 


Mr. Herbert Morrison, who seems to enjoy, or at all events to 
discuss with unction, his powers of binding and loosing, has told 
us that in certain eventualities he might relax the black-out regula- 
tions during the winter months ; in his own words (words sometimes 
put into the mouth of an even more august giver of commandments), 
he may say, “let there be light.” I do not myself see why there 
should not be light here and now in railway carriages. You and I, 
and those other millions of us now forming the misera plebs 
contribuens, for whom all things are and will be “ planned,” cannot 
or dare not touch the master-switches from which a train is lighted. 
The lights are turned out on us when there is an alert. We do not 
mind sitting in darkness when there is need for it, but why, when 
there is no need for darkness, should we twist and fidget hour after 
hour in semi-night, watching the one man in the cerner seat who 
can read? As things are, travelling on moonlit autumn and winter 
evenings would be less tiresome if there were no carriage lights and 
therefore no call to draw the blinds. England seen by moonlight 
from a railway carriage window is pleasanter than the sight of one’s 
fellow passengers trying to go to sleep. 

* * * . 

A week ago, although it is already a century back, I was eating 
wild strawberries picked by myself “in southern England.” They 
were not bad, yet it seemed to me that Nature without man’s help 
was not a very good fruit-grower, at least in the temperate zone. 
The blackberry is indeed to her credit, but who would exchange a 
Cox’s Orange Pippin for a crab-apple or a Williams Bon Chrétien 
for a whole tree of elderberries or a bushel of whorts? And has 
anyone, unless he be a Persian, ever heard of a wild peach? 

NuMA Pompi.ivs. 
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“THE MOMENT HAS COME” 


By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the gloom now customary with him, but with less than 
his usual military insight, Dittmar announces the latest 
developments in the words “ The moment has come.” The Second 
Army’s break-through into open country and Koniev’s breach in the 
defences blocking the Galician corridor seem to make the gloom 
appropriate. But the last piece is not yet on the chessboard. There 
are others which will be moved in due course ; but the movements of 
these are already so swift that it is more reasonable to consider their 
broad effect than attempt to follow each step. The German problem 
steadily grows in difficulry. Lindemann’s Baltic armies are being 
withdrawn. The White Russian armies have faded away. As 
Germany has lost about a third of her force on this front there is 
sufficient explanation for the impression of a vacuum here. Casualties 
of that sort cannot be made good within the critical period. Now 
the southern sector has been broken through and Normandy calls 
for help. 

Hitler’s main problem is the shortage of reserves ; and, when this 
is stated, it is with the full recognition that he has succeeded in part 
in justifying his original contention. When he set out to conquer 
Europe he contemplated his victorious armies living on the country 
in a sense that even Napoleon never imagined. He, furthermore, saw 
himself embodying the peoples of the countries he conquered in his 
armies, and persuading the smaller neutrals to join him. In each of 
these ways he has succeeded more than the detached spectator would 
have thought possible ; and in the more vital sense he has retained 
the fruit of much of his success. He has wasted an immense number 
of German troops on his mad adventure; but he has even now 
numbers of foreigners in his armies. There have been moments 
when they gave a good impression of Babel. 

It may be thought that such a confusion must provide an element 
of weakness in the units to which they are attached ; and that is 
certainly the case. But the Germans always contended that they 
could embody inferior material without appreciably counteracting 
the effect of the greater numbers, Older and less trained men were 
assimilated in the army during the last war when it was impossible 
to postulate the extraordinary fanaticism which is being encountered 
here and there today. This reinforcement, therefore, cannot be 
ignored ; and it should be recognised that without it Hitler’s position 
would be even graver than it is. He has in all, perhaps, 320 divisions, 
mostly under strength and in Russia mainly of inferior strength. 
Having lost about the equivalent of a fifth of his total force on the 
Russian front, he cannot restore the position to what it was on 
June 23rd except by a wholesale shortening of his front or a vast 
weakening in other parts of the European theatre. 

He has just strengthened Finland though, perhaps, by only one 
division. He has some 65 divisions in the Low Countries and 
France ; but not half of them are as yet involved in the Normandy 
battle. In Denmark, Norway and Germany he may have as many 
as 20; and in southern Europe, outside Italy, he may have 23. But 
there are no margins here that offer to restore a critical situation. 
His establishment in Norway seems the least easy to explain, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece the least difficult. But now his problem is not so 
much to create a defensive as to restore it from the crumbling remains 
of the Russian front. It is reasonable to insist that but for the sup- 
port of his satellites the position would be beyond all hope. The 
thirty divisions of Hungary are equal probably to no more than ten 
ordinary divisions, and some of Rumania’s twenty-five are down to 
brigade strength. The twenty-two Bulgarian divisions do more than 
their share in eking out the small force Germany can afford for the 
Balkans. 

Small as all these contributions are, they are vital. Admittedly, 
without them the Danubian front would collapse ; but it is doubtful 
if even the main Russian front could be maintained if they were 
withdrawn. The Hungarians have been reported in Russia recently, 
and there are apparently 15 divisions of them on that front. They 
represent no more than brigades ; and, to some extent, this is true of 
the 20 Rumanian divisions. If we could detach the foreign elements 


‘considerable part of 


from the German units and withdraw these divisions contributed 
by the Satellite Powers, could Germany still fight on? Hitler, then, 
retains some of the fruits of the success he relied upon when he set 
out on his Tamerlane journey ; but it is not being over-sanguine to 
suggest that, as the crisis deepens, they will increasingly fall from 
his hand, and the probability is that it will not be long before that 
process begins. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of his distribution of force is 
the allocation of almost a third of his Panzer strength to Normandy, 
There the battle, which seemed to have set in a mould of attrition, 
has suddenly developed an entirely different rhythm that may change 
the outlook with unexpected swiftness. The pertinent fact is that 
the Panzer divisions had already been made to undergo a very 
rapid attrition. The wastage of material, generally, in this war is 
enormous. But the Allies can bear such wastage very much better 
than can Germany; and even in Russia, where only half of the 
enemy Panzer strength remains, the armour is being worn down 
much more rapidly than it can be replaced. This may, in fact, 
become vital if the Germans still contemplate anything more than 
a passive defence. 

There can be no comparison between the attrition suffered by 
the Allies and that to which the Wehrmacht is subject. The 
attack in Normandy, as in Italy and Russia, may be costly; but 
the capture of vast numbers of prisoners and the overruning of the 
wounded who might normally be expected. to return to their units, 
represent a loss which has no corresponding factor on the other side. 
There is, moreover, the crucial fact that the material equipment of 
the Allies is so much superior and more prolific that the losses in 
attack are reduced and the cost of enemy counter-attack ifcreased, 

In fine, we can see the asperities of the enemy’s problem in 
whichever direction we look. “The problem of reserves must Be 
decisive,” said a famous Russian general two years ago. That 
aphorism is now beginning to justify itself; and the justification 
would be much more convincing were it not for the fanaticism 
of many of the German troops. General Montgomery the other 
day praised the Germans as defensive fighters; and their quality 
would disconcert anyone who was ignorant of the reinforcement 
which this new fanaticism has brought to the outstanding discipline 
and tactical finish they have always shown in warfare. They were 
remarkable in the last war on the defensive ; but in this they can 
still be trusted to fight until the end, even if that means death, 
In spite of the increased tendency to surrender, the majority of the 
troops still manifest an almost incredible stubbornness. 

Nevertheless, the question of reserves must be decisive. It must 
immediately be decisive of Hitler’s strategy. A great part of the 
German force maintained in Russia has gone for ever; but some 
the armies which garrisoned the White 
Russian front has probably been withdrawn to East Prussia. The 
German High Command did not long continue to make the mistake 
of throwing the reserves they had drawn from other sectors into the 
gap torn by the Russian armies in their original front. Too often 
such reinforcements are swept away like straw. The High Com- 
mand have apparently placed such units as they have drawn from 
other sectors on the line they hope to adopt for their new 
defensive. Some of them are probably on the eastern frontiers of 
East Prussia. Lindemann must have contributed others to the 
northern frontier ; and it can be recognised that East Prussia may 
prove no easy battlefield for the Russians. 

What will become of the buik of Lindemann’s Army Group is one 
of the problems within the major problem. He had originally about 
30 divisions ; and it would be unlike the Germans to remain content 
with the mere attempt to withdraw them, difficult as that must now 
be. Hitler may hope to use them for a flank attack on the Russian 
armies immersed in the trap of the Masurian lakes. But there is so 
much evidence of confident skill in the handling of these armies 
that it seems much more likely that Lindemann will find himself in 
a trap. The Russians are deeper in Lithuania than in Latvia; and 
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the Niemen can be welcomed by no one 


their penetration across 
poor a 


having a considerable force to the north and east and so 
system of communications left for manoeuvre. 


The major problem remains. Is Hitler, who has boasted more than 


any former German leader, to be the first to allow the enemy to 
overrun the “holy land” of East Prussiz? And if East Prussia 


should prove to be a mere incident in the majestic Russian offensive, 
the swift development of which has so gravely disconcerted the High 
Command, what then? The next week or two will show us what is 
Hitler’s solution for the greatest problem 
strategy survive, for the time his 


that has yet faced modern 


western 
yostulates, the overrunning of German soil? 
Can Germany con- 


Germany. Can any 
“technical” campaign f 
Koniev’s new thrust points directly at Silesia. 
tinue the war when the Russians begin to approach their eastern 
entitled 


industrial centres? In any former war we might have been 


to say that the end is in sight. 


THE RHINE BARRIER 


By PETER MATTHEWS 

HEN General de Gaulle took leave of the Press in New York 
last week he raised a question which bulked large in the peace 
negotiations of 1919, as it undoubtedly will in the discussions of the 
future peace settlement. Speaking of the measures of security which 
it will be necessary to take in Europe, he told the assembled corre- 
spondents that the flag of the French Army would fly for a 

considerable period in the Rhineland. 

It is too early to consider the precise arrangements which may be 
needed to guard against the danger of a further eruption of Germany 
towards the West.. Those arrangements will depend upon the general 
security plans of the Allies. When the Rhineland was demilitarised, 
and, for a time, occupied, after the last war, these measures were 
designed as part of a wider régime of security, including the dis- 
armament of Germany and the provisions of the League Covenant. 
But it is important to recall the reasons which prompted Foch’s 
demand for the occupation of the Rhineland in 1919, to consider 
whether the French demand was proved to have been justified by 
the course of events between the wars, and to enquire how far the 
situation, which led the French to demand the occupation of the 
Rhineland, is likely to recur after the present struggle. 

During the Paris negotiations of 1919, Marshal Foch himself and 
the French Government addressed to their principal Allies a number 
of memoranda on the need for Allied military control of the German 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine, of the principal Rhine bridges, 
and of bridgeheads on the right bank. They argued that Germany’s 
successful aggression against France in 1870, and the great initial 
successes of 1914, had been possible “ because, at our gates, only a 
few days’ march from our capital, Germany has at her disposal the 
most formidable offensive military base ever known in history.” 
Need we recall that, in November, 1917, Admiral von Tirpitz 
declared before the German Fatherland League that, without the 
possession of the left bank, Germany would not have been able to 
“pass her armies through a neutral Belgium.” 

Germany, Foch pointed out, had laid out her western railways with 
the express object of making possible a rapid attack on the industrial 
heart of France. Nine great transportation lines converged upon 
the Rhine bridges and continued across them to the left bank. In 
1914, Germany’s aggression against France had been prompted by the 
belief that the resistance of France and Belgium could be over- 
whelmed before they could receive effective aid from overseas. 
Indeed, in 1914, the Germans had come very near to capturing the 
Channel ports, and thereby delaying, if not preventing altogether, the 
arrival of British help. Thanks to her favourable offensive situation, 
Germany had been able to invade regions from which France drew 
go per cent. of her iron ore, 86 per cent. of her pig iron, and 7§ per 
cent. of her steel ; 96 of France’s 127 blast furnaces’ had fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. 

With the elimination, for an indefinite period, of the Russian 
factor, Germany would enjoy a considerable numerical superiority 
over the countries of the west European seaboard. “There will 
always be, beyond the Rhine, a German population of between 64 
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Against these forces, Belgium, Luxemburg, 


»” 


and 7§ millions. 
Alsace-Lorraine and France can only pit a total of 49 millions. 
Foch argued that “Nature has provided but one natural obstacle 
along the line of invasion—the Rhine, which we must utilise ourselves 
and deny to the enemy. For that, it must be occupied and fortified 
while peace allows.” 

Whilst Foch insisted upon the need for the occupation of the 
Rhineland as a means of protection for France, he also pointed to 
the danger that Germany, if she were secure against interference from 
the West, might be tempted to attack eastwards, achieving a “ second 
Sadowa” as a prelude to a “second Sedan”: “Suppose that Germany, 
mistress of the Rhine, were to wish to attack the republic of Poland 
or the republic of Bohemia. Established defensively on the Rhine, 
she could’ hold in check (and for how long?) the western Powers 
coming to the aid of the young republics, and the latter would be 
crushed before they could receive aid.” It would be difficult to 
find a more succinct analysis of the military situation which was to 
develop at the time of Munich, and again in September, 1939. 

At the Peace Conference France failed to gain Allied agreement 

) the permanent occupation of the Rhine bridges and of bridgeheads 
yn the right bank of the river. She was offered, in exchange, an 
Anglo-American treaty of guarantee, but this guarantee lapsed owing 
to the failure of the United States to ratify the peace treaty. Although 
the French obtained, at Locarno, a promise of British assistance in 
the event of a German attack, or of a flagrant violation of the 
demilitarised zone, the French were left with the feeling that they 
had been denied the security to which they were entitled. 

The temporary occupation of the Rhineland, and its demilitarisa- 
tion for an indefinite period, were, of course, conceived as part of a 
wider system of guarantees against a renewal of German aggression. 
The presence of Allied troops on the Rhine, and the absence of 
German troops and fortifications, should have made it possible for 
France to enforce the continued disarmament of Germany. The 
French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923, although generally regarded 
as unwise and unjustified by British opinion, showed how effective 
a sanction France could bring to bear upon Germany, and that 
sanction might have been employed for the perfectly legitimate 
purpose of preventing the illegal rearmament of the Reich. By 
March 7th, 1936, France had forfeited one of the main advantages 
which should have resulted from the demilitarisation of the Rhine- 
land. It is true that her own lack of vigilance was matched by the 
even greater measure of complacency evinced by British opinion in 
face of Germany’s unconcealed rearmament. But the British attitude 
does not absolve France from her share of responsibility for sacrificing 
the security which she had won, in the struggle of 1914-18, at such 
formidable cost in French lives. 

Hitler showed, by the risks which he took when he sent the German 
army into the Rhineland, that he shared to the full Foch’s estimate 
of the results which would flow from German mastery of the Rhine. 
In the event, it became clear that the French Government’s fears, 
which had seemed so exaggerated to the British negotiators of 1919, 
were much more than justified. In the course of the present war, 
the martyrdom of French civilians in the north and the east has been 
shared by the entire population of continental France. 

It would, of course, be illogical to argue that France’s mis- 
fortunes have been due solely to the Allied refusal of Foch’s demand 
for a permanent occupation of the Rhineland. Indeed, General de 
Gaulle himself only speaks of occupation “for a cons:derable time.” 
Given the disproportion between the armed strength of Germany 
and France which had developed by May, 1940, even control over 
the Rhine could hardly have saved France from invasion and defeat. 
The very fact that Germany was for a time disarmed—albeit only 
partially—and that the Rhineland was demilitarised, may have 
helped to lull French opinion into a sense of false security. But, 
in practice, the temporary occupation of the Rhineland only served 
to protect France at a time when Germany was noi yet prepared, 
either physically or spiritually, for a renewal of aggression. 

In 1919, there seemed to be some grounds for supposing that 
only a temporary guarantee was necessary. If dsarmament was 
effective, Germany, with her army restricted to 100,coo men and 
the production of many types of war material prohibited, would no 
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longer dispose, after fifteen years, of vast masses of trained and 
equipped soldiers. In the interim, the League of Nations might 
be expected to win prestige and authority. But, in framing future 
plans for security, it will be necessary to remember that, twenty- 
five years after the end of hostilities, a generation will again have 
grown up in Germany which will have no personal memories of 
the horrors of war. : 

On the other hand, after the present war, France will no longer 
need to provide the nucleus of a system of security in the east, with 
the object of forestalling a third Sedan by preventing a third 
Sadowa. -On her eastern frontiers, Germany will be faced, not by a 
chain of weak and divided States, but by a system of security based 
upon a Russia considerably stronger, in virtue of her population and 
resources, than the defeated Reich. 

Yet, for France, this state of affairs has the defects of its qualities. 
If Germany ever again feels tempted to attack her neighbours, she 
may be expected to strike first in the west, since the barrier facing 
her in western Europe will be substantially weaker than that in the 
east. In framing security arrangements for western Europe, this 
situation will have to be borne in mind. Whatever restrictions may 
be placed on German sovereignty in the west, they will have to be 
devised with due regard to the peculiarly exposed position of 
France, and to the danger which a fresh incursion by Germany 
into French territory would represent for the security of the British 


Isles. 


LONDON IN 1970 


By HAMILTON KERR, M.P. 


HE Town and Country Planning Bill recently came before the 

House of Commons for its Second Reading. The Bill 

and the White Paper outline the short and long term plans for 

future development. These two documents propose the means for 

giving a new face to our country; but they cannot decide the 

physical aspect of our cities 30 years from now. That will depend 
upon our architects and town planners, and upon public taste. 

And so it is pleasant, and perhaps profitable, to exercise one’s 
imagination by asking oneself what type of towns and cities we 
should like’ to see as we travelled through this island, say in the 
year 1970. Let me deal principally with London, and I will say 
what I would do if I were an arbiter of taste, although I am more 
than aware that an aspiring Petronius has even fewer friends than 
a Cromwell or Mussolini. 

When Byron’s Don Juan was attacked by footpads on Shooters 
Hill, just as he saw London spread below him for the first time, 
he must have seen much the same London as Talleyrand noted 
from his coach window as he came to take up his post of Ambassa- 
dor after the Revolution of 1830. It was still the London of the 
eighteenth century and the Regency, a London of red brick and 
white stucco, of a crowded and thriving business community 
surrounded by residential areas laid out in parks and squares and 
terraces, and spreading beyond these the traveller found the rustic 
delights of Highgate and Hampstead, Kensington and Kew. The 
Industrial Revolution had not yet concealed the face of London 
with a mask of smoke, and had not yet launched a tidal wave of 
mean, dark and hateful buildings over the present east end to 
engulf the market garden villages of Essex. It, was a London 
whose physical lineaments still expressed its true soul, which was 
nothing more than the character and genius of our people. It could 
not boast the fabulous magnificence of Rome, nor tempt the eye 
with the ambitious architectural perspectives of Paris or St. Peters- 
burg. It was homely and yet a capital city, it was ordered and yet 
not regimented, and it brought the delights of the country, the 
trees, the grass, the water, into the everyday life of a great com- 
munity. It is this essential genius of London which, I believe, 
We must preserve in the coming age, and, while giving it new out- 
ward forms, retain its main characteristics. So let us take a brief 
voyage into the future. 

Suppose that we are flying from New York to London some 
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day in May, in the year 1970. The indicator light in the passenger 
cabin shows that the pilot is about to land at the great terminal 
airport of Staines. Flying at 500 miles an hour, the journey from 
New York has taken us about six hours, and the air-conditioned 
pressure cabin has maintained the temperature of a May morning 
in the icy altitudes above 30,000 feet. During the voyage we have 
been served with a delicious hot lunch, and entertained with a 
cinema film dealing with a romance among the palms of Tahiti. We 
have rung up a friend who is travelling for a rest cure to New 
York on the Queen Mary, and have been amazed to learn that, as 
we pass through the calm stratosphere, the liner has been struggling 
against a 60-mile per hour gale. Now, as we touch ground, we 
alight at one end of a three-mile runway, so designed that, should 
the engines of an air-liner cut out when taking off—the moment of 
supreme danger—it will still be able to land in safety. 

Once past the Customs at the airport, we enter a helicopter for 
our next destination—namely, the roof of Waterloo Station. During 
the flight of five or six minutes we take the opportunity of examining 
the suburbs below us. The new schemes have begun to abolish the 
old ribbon development, and removed in many areas the endless 
rows of semi-detached houses of varying architectural styles, some 
half-timbered, some of brick, some of khaki rough-cast, sprawling 
like a rash over the countryside. Instead, we see long arterial avenues 
lined with grass and trees, and behind these pleasant groups of brick 
houses, each with its own garden behind, but arranged in crescents, 
blocks, or squares, much as you would find in Bath or Bloomsbury, 
or a New England town. And everywhere you notice trees, for one 
of the most effective memorials of the second world war was the 
planting of a tree for every person killed. 

As our helicopter approaches Waterloo, the winding path of the 
river through London at orice catches the eye. Particularly fine is 
the south bank, where gardens and well-designed industrial buildings 
have long since replaced the hideous warehouses which disgraced 
a former day. (For surely the present Battersea Power Station proves 
that industrial building can achieve a striking beauty). 

Safely landed on the roof of a newly sited Waterloo Station, we 
take a taxi for our hotel, and travel along the great ring road which 
connects all the main London stations. As suggested in the present 
Royal Academy plan, the road is sunk, with all crossings in the form 
of fly-overs, and our unobstructed passage allows us to travel at 40 
miles per hour, so that we can reach any point in London in under 
a quarter of an hour. And at intervals along the grass banks of this 
sunk roadway flower all the shrubs of May, lilac, laburnum, may, 
as well as the pink chestnut. 

Now I hope that our traveller on this spring day of May, 1970, 
will be particularly impressed by the excellent design of the buildings 
lining the ring road. In New York the architects have enjoyed the 
advantage of building on a foundation of hard rock, and aided by 
a brilliant atmosphere producing vivid lights and shadows they have 
been able to achieve an almost Gothic effect with buildings of 
enormous height. But in London, a foundation of clay coupled 
with L.C.C. bye-laws has restricted height, and the architects who 
have attempted functional architecture have, to my mind, produced 
an effect as dreary and soulless as numbers of market garden boxes 
piled one on top of the other. In spite of a few noteworthy excep- 
tions such as St. James’s Underground Station, the general rule has 
been such buildings as the Dorchester and Grosvenor Hcuse, and 
in Leeds that much publicised block of workers’ flats—the latter 
always personally reminds me ot Van Gogh’s “Rond des 
prisonniers.” But for us in England, eschewing height, I believe 
that the principle of classic architecture emphasising the horizontal 
line offers the best solution. It provides us with the possibility of 
pediments, mouldings and porticoes, and the decorative use of 
sculpture, whether in groups or friezes. And when the architect 
uses materials such as Portland stone or good brick, maintains all 
that is best in our building tradition. 

Now let us suppose that we have arrived at our hotel. Unpacking 
my luggage I discover, to my extreme annoyance, that I have left 
my evening tie in New York, and as it is just about 6 o’clock I must 
buy another before the shops close. The hotel porter tells me that 
the nearest and most convenient shop is in Piccadilly Circus, and 
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here I repair at full speed. I approach the shopping centre by a 
covered passage, specially reserved for pedestrians, sloping down 
under the roadway, and find myself in a large and pleasant garden 
some twenty feet below street level. Above you can see buses and 
private cars travelling at considerable speed on the roundabout, but 
hers among the grass and plane trees and tulip beds you find nurses 
sitting beside their perambulators, children driving hoops or watching 
the sparrows splashing on the fountain’s edge, and people taking 
tea at an open-air cafe under a large red and white awning. Shoppers 
continually pass by with paper parcels from the shops which face this 
garden below street level, which forms a natural meeting place for 
the neighbourhood, unmolested by street traffic. Similar shopping 
centres are to be found at many of the big road intersections. 

We cannot finish our visit to London without a trip to St. Paul’s. 
Already from half-way down Fleet Street we can see its dome rising 
above Ludgate Hill. And after we have climbed the dome, what a 
view greets the eye. From the south transept a broad avenue runs 
down to the river, for is it not right that the Thames, whose waters 
reflect so many of the famous buildings of England—Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court, Lambeth, the Houses of Parliament, the Tower, 
and Greenwich Hospital—should as well reflect the dome of the 
great metropolitan church. In the near foreground smoke rises from 
vessels loading and unloading in the Pool of London, whilst beyond 
the Isle of Dogs and the great bend in the river the cranes in the 
West and East India Docks, and the Albert Dock, fret the sky: But 
the north bank of the river has radically changed its appearance since 
the extensive damage to Poplar, Canning Town, Silvertown, and 
West Ham in the blitz of the second world war. The trees of squares, 
gardens and open spaces everywhere appear above the roof tops and 
add their amenities to those of Victoria Park and Hackney Marshes. 

And so ends my imaginary picture of London in 1970. I can, 
perhaps, see some of my readers raise their eyes from the script and 
sigh “How much will this all cost?” The Royal Academy Plan 
envisages all these improvements, but I have never seen an estimate 
of their cost in round figures. Doubtless the expenditure could be 
spread over a number of years. The schemes would certainly give 
employment to many thousands of men for a long period, whilst the 
income which France gained from the tourist traffic before the war 
shows that amenities provide a permanent national asset. All I can 
say is, that the blitz has given us a second chance in our history to 
rebuild the capital of the British Empire in a manner worthy of its 
great traditions, and as a fitting memorial to that immortal moment 
when a few hundred Spitfires and the imperishable soul of a people 
stood between the world and enslavement. 


I CAME TO MALTOT 


By TREVOR ALLEN 
N a hot summer day, between the wars, I tramped over the 
great corn uplands from Caen and came to Maltot in its sleepy 
hollow. It is but a small hamlet, and grey-haired madame of the 
épicerie was sorry she could offer the visitor only tinned tripe for 
lunch ; but she was gentle and attentive, her shop was tidy and so 
shining clean as to be fragrant, as village shops often are in Normandy. 

After lunch I strolled into the little churchyard and found there 
a granite memorial to the noble family of de Chaisne de Bourmont. 
The three young Comtes—René, Guy, Carle—had fallen in action. 
The father had died just before the war, the mother shortly after it 
began, when her sons were away serving. It seemed to me—reading 
the legend of “ unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago ”—that 
death had been a very close bedfellow of this unfortunate family, 
so I returned to the gentle dame to ask about them. She pointed 
sadly to an ancient house up the road, beyond a flower-bordered 
avenue, and told me that the only survivor of that ill-fated line was 
the young master, a boy of twelve, now being carefully nurtured to 
carry on the family name. 

The other evening I was in Maltot again—listening, on my radio, 
to the crash and turmoil of battle in that sleepy hollow—tanks, 
machine-guns, shells, mortars, Modaning Minnies, and the vague 
voices of men thrusting on through an earthly hell. Where now my 
gentle grey-haired madame of the épicerie, and the young count of 
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the de Chaisne de Bourmonts? 
over the ripe cornlands in the peace of a summer day? 
be the Maltot I had known? 

This Normandy campaign probes the heart of you when you 
have wandered afoot through its villages and loved its people. From 
Maltot I wandered down to the Orne, which has a beauty like that 
of the Wye, and there boarded the train, intending to stay the night 
at Thury-Harcourt, a few miles upstream. The station, perversely, 
was named, I think, Croisilles, so I missed Thury and found myself, 
at sunset, at a halt called Clecy Bourg, with no train back and no 
sign of an inn in the lush river valley deepening: to dusk. But a 
fellow-traveller of whom I inquired waved me gaily along the lane 
over the bridge, and I found the Chalet, a homely little hotel all 
bright walls and chintzes, running water in the bedroom, spotless 
linen, and good simple Norman food. A hill stream murmured 
below my window. The whole valley, with its apple orchards and 
black poplars, was odorous as only a river valley can be. I was so 
captivated that I stayed thete a fortnight. I had found, unwittingly, 
the heart of La Suisse Normande—that part of the Orne which is 
a miniature sub-Alpine Switzerland. 

Monsieur was a bearded Bohemian with memories of the Butte of 
Montmartre, who shuffled about in canvas shoes making sure every- 
thing was to our liking. Madame slaved in the small kitchen, 
turning out wonderful meals, stewing jam in the evening, keeping 
the place spick-and-span. Tired out at the end of the day, she would 
wander into the salle-d-manger, smile a greeting, take a breath of 
air at the door, dive back“into the kitchen to complete some small 
chore before bedtime. She, too, was from Paris, and loved the city 
lights, the shops, the theatres. But she never complained; our 
pleasure was hers. And how proud they were of their small country 
hotel, how solicitous for their guests. I thought of them, afterwards, 
when I read these words of Anatole France: 

“TI have a fondness for the inns in little country towns, and I 
have pleasant memories of all that I have visited. I slept soundly 
and supped gaily... . I am on friendly terms with all the world 
and always kindly disposed towards mine host.” 

Behind the imn, under the craggy Pain de Sucre hill, was land 
farmed by a family of dwarfs ; but they were giants at work, tilling 
every inch of their precious soil from sunrise to sundown, the men 
reaping with scythes while the women, in sun-bonnets, bound the 
sheaves and piled them in shocks, the eldest grandmére gleaning and 
weeding in the stubble, the youngest grand-daughter driving the cattle 
from milking to pasture. Among the beige corn, in the soft shadows of 
apple trees, they made a living picture of the kind Lee Hankey and 
La Thangue loved to paint. Beneath the corn was a clover catch- 
crop for the cattle ; dotted here and there were plots of maize, vetch, 
and sainfoin for fodder ; mere paddocks the size of suburban gardens 
had to yield at least one bumper haycock. Nothing of those few 
acres in the crook of the Orne could be wasted. 

One day I followed my hill-stream into a garden of phlox under 
tall poplars and found there an artist at work. An artificial arm 
held the brush stiffly, and he took paint from his palette, or changed 
from brush to knife, by making a jerky, marionette movement. I 
was reminded of Renoir, who had to work with the brush tied to a 
paralysed hand. The war had broken his poor body—he had hobbled 
from the village on one good leg—yet there he was, painting away 
for dear life, pressing the beauty of that river valley on to canvas. 
When I spoke to him he told me he was from Paris, and I have never 
seen so radiant and triumphant a smile on any man’s face, or finer 
zest in the work he was doing. It seemed to me the face of a bearded 
saint, of a true conqueror with a dual victory—first, over his maimed 
body, and then over his art. I read so much of France into that 
rigid gloved hand, as into that granite memorial to the de Chaisne 
de Bourmonts, and another war memorial I once saw in a village 
by the Seine—a cock crowing defiance from the stunted limb of a 
bare, lopped tree. 

And now the tide of war has surged over Maltot. It sweeps up 
the Orne to that Clecy valley where mine host and madame and the 
little people labour and the broken artist laughed and worked. Has 
any country, any people been more crucified by this perverse 
Germanic urge to hasten the evolution of man from ape to archangel 
by bigger and better wars? 


Should I, ever again, come to Maltot 
Could it 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 


HE Vichy wireless on Friday night announced the sudden death 

of Georges Mandel. Few details were given and the whole story 
will only be disclosed to us when France is liberated. It appears, 
however, that Mandel was killed while being transferred from the 
Santé prison to some concentration camp elsewhere. We know that 
in 1940 Mandel, with Paul Reynaud and other prominent patriots, 
was interned by Vichy in a fortress in the unoccupied zone. It was 
subsequently reported that he had been handed over to the Germans 
and transferred to some sinister prison in Germany. It may well be 
that the Germans sent him back to Paris in order that he might be 
murdered upon French rather than upon German soil. The Vichy 
wireless did not employ the accustomed formula to the effect that 
Mandel was “shot while trying to escape”: they admitted that 
the car in which he was being transported from the Santé prison 
was attacked and that “a struggle ensued” in the course of which 
Georges Mandel lost his life. It may be that he was set upon by 
Darnand’s militia and coldly done to death. It may be, on the other 
hand, that some attempt at rescue was made, and that he was shot 
by his guards. The imgaination pictures the scene that might have 
occurred. A sudden traffic block would have happened as the prison 
van debouched upon the boulevards ; there would be a rattle of 
tommy-guns, the scurry of civilians taking shelter, the crash of 
splintering glass as a motor-cycle dived into a shop window, the 
shrill of many whistles, and the blood creeping slowly among the 
paving stones. It is just possible (since Vichy has a habit of publish- 
ing obituaries of its opponents who are still alive) that Mandel was 
in fact rescued and is now in hiding. But it is more probable that 
this brave man died fighting in the streets of Paris and that the 
Germans have been cheated of their prey. 

* * * * 

Mandel was something more than a heroic figure, something more 
than an indomitable will ; he was a man of amazing mental vigour 
and one who would have played a leading part in the regeneration 
of France. His real name was Rothschild (although he was in no 
way connected with that great international dynasty) and he was the 
son of a Jewish draper at Chatou. As a contributor to l’Aurore he 
attracted the attention of Clemenceau, who came more and more to 
rely upon his width of knowledge, his astonishingly retentive memory, 
his unflagging industry and the pungency of his thought and style. 
Clemenceau regarded Mandel as a pocket encyclopaedia and made 
him his private secretary. It was Mandel who helped Clemenceau 
to edit L’Homme Libre and who, when that destructive journal was 
suppressed, was appointed assistant editor of the even more provoca- 
tive L’Homme Enchainé. When Clemenceau became Prime Minister 
in 1917 he chose him as his Chef de Cabinet, in which post Mandel 
displayed unbounded energy, wielded great power and aroused many 
jealousies. It was only in 1919 that Mandel actually entered politics 
as deputy for the Gironde. In 1937 he became Minister of the 
Colonies in the Daladier government, and a few days before the final 
crash in 1940 he was appointed Minister of the Interior by Paul 
Reynaud. Of all the members of that harassed and divided Cabinet 
it was Mandel who was the staunchest advocate of resistance. He 
denounced the armistice, he inveighed against the capitulation, he 
insisted that, even if metropolitan France were overrun, it might 
still be possible to continue the war by the side of England in North 
Africa. It was this intransigence on his part which marked him out 
as the most redoubtable political enemy of Vichy and the Germans. 
His courage during those dark months of danger and despair shone 
like a beacon in the night. 

* * * *x 

He was arrested at Bordeaux in June, 1940, while he was lunching 
at the Chapon Fin. Witnesses of that incident have described the 
extreme embarrassment of the officer and the two gendarmes who 
approached his table and the kindliness and humour with which 
Mandel agreed to accompany them. On reaching prison he insisted 
upon a personal interview with Pétain, which was accorded to him. 
The aged Marshal was much embarrassed and mumbled some 
excuses, Mandel demanded an apology in writing. The Marshal 
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drew a sheet of paper towards him and wrote a few polite words, 
Mandel took the paper, tore it into small pieces, and said: “No, 
Monsieur le Maréchal, that is not sufficient. I shall dictate to you 
the exact terms of the apology which I demand.” Obediently the 
Marshal wrote down the words that Mandel dictated ; obediently he 
signed the order for his release. The next episode in Georges 
Mandel’s amazing struggle was the kidnapping incident of the 
s.s. * Massilia,’ an act of treachery which even the most fervent 
Pétiniste (if such exists today) can scarcely defend. The members 
of Paul Reynaud’s Cabinet who had voted against the armistice—men 
such as Paul Reynaud himself, Mandel, Yvon Delbos and others— 
obtained leave to go to North Africa. A steamboat, the ‘ Massilia,’ 
was placed at their disposal, but a telegram was sent to Nogués at 
Rabat instructing him that when the ‘ Massilia’ reached Casablanca 
she should be detained and that not one of her passengers should be 
allowed to land. Our own attempts to establish contact with Reynaud 
and Mandel were frustrated by the local French authorities. And 
eventually the ‘ Massilia’ with her patriot prisoners was escorted back 
to Marseilles. 

* * * * 

Mandel, Paul Reynaud and others were then interned in a fortress 
in the unoccupied zone. After they had been there a few weeks 
the Marshal sent one of his aides-de-camp to inquire after their 
welfare. This officer first entered the cell of Paul Reynaud, who 
replied quite politely that after all prison was prison and that he did 
not desire to accept any favours. He passed on to the cell of another 
of the interned Ministers, who replied in much the same manner. He 
then entered the cell of Georges Mandel. Suddenly the silence of 
the fortress was startled by a yell which must have echoed from 
Tarbes to Carcassonne. “Monsieur,” shouted Mandel in his 
tremendous voice, “ Monsieur, vous étes au service de lennemi! 
Quittez ma cellule!” The other interned ministers, each in his 
separate cell, hearing this great shout of defiance, smiled happily to 
themselves. It was in such a spirit that Georges Mandel, unbeaten 
and unbreakable, died at some street corner in Paris between the 
Santé and the Gare de l’Est. 

* * * * 

The last time that I saw Georges Mandel was in his office at the 
Colonial Ministry in Paris on March 14th, 1940. Most Secretaries 
of State, when receiving visitors, prefer to have no papers on their 
table, seeking thereby to create an impression of speed, efficiency 
and calm. The mountain of files upon Georges Mandel’s desk, 
jumbled in inextricable confusion, gave the impression that he was 
about to evacuate himself and his belongings to another room. I gazed 
in mute astonishment at the litter before him. “ Yes, I know,” he 
said, “ this has all the appearance of some confusion. But ask me, and 
you will see that I can lay my hand upon any paper I want.” “ Zinc 
exports from Indo-China in 1939,” I asked him. His hand fluttered 
for a moment, two or three pyramids of files toppled to the floor, 
and with a gesture of triumph Mandel held across to me a file marked 
“Zinc: Indo-Chine: 1939.” I was much impressed. He stooped 
down, grunting slightly, as he recovered the files which had fallen. 
“ And what do they think in London,” he asked me, “ about this war 
of appeasement? ” I said that we were calling it “ The phoney war.” 
“But when one makes war,” he said, “one must fight, one must 
sacrifice many lives, one must endure niany defeats.” He asked me 
about Chamberlain, he asked me about Churchill, he asked me about 
Herbert Morrison. And what about Eden? Was he a strong man? 
I assured M. Mandel that, in spite of his extreme elegance, Mr. Eden 
was in fact a tough. He came back to Churchill. When was 
Churchill going to lead the Government? “JI nous faut,” he said, 
glaring at me above the parapet of papers on his desk. “II nous 
faut des hommes.” When I said good-bye to him he pressed my 
arm in an iron grip. “ Remember,” he said, “when you get back to 
tell them that we want men today and not . . .”—he hesitated for ae 
less rude word—“ parasites,” he concluded, grinning. And as I 
walked back in the March sunshine the vast, remembered sound of 
Clemenceau was echoing in my ears. 
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THE CINEMA 


** Passage to Marseilles.’’ At Warners.——** Uncertain Glory.”’ At 
the Regal. ‘* The Great Moment.”’ At the Plaza._—-** Under- 
ground Report.’’ At the Empire. 


AN inspection of new American films, and particularly of those 
released in London this week, seems to reveal a recurrence of the 
situation in which film magnates begin to look for sensational new 
mechanical devices to eke out dwindling stocks of creative imagina- 
tion. With no miracle comparable with the sound-film waiting round 
the corner, but, to be anticipated instead, a waning of the present 
abnormal and indiscriminate demand for any kind of entertainment, 
the film industry seems to face as serious a slump as any it has yet 
known. Clearly the American industry is scarcely in the full flush of 
health when a leading Hollywood company, deciding to make Patrick 
Hamilton’s play, Gaslight, once more into a film, finds it necessary 
first to buy up and destroy all the copies it can find of an earlier 
British version. This liquidation of competition from the past 
appears to reflect a certain pessimism as to the future. Also in the 
West End we may see a film, Passage to Marseilles, which has been 
created in slavish imitation of the phenomenally successful Casa- 
blanca. Producer, director and most of the excellent cast are identical 
in the new picture, and many of the successful ingredients have been 
repeated. Unfortunately no one had observed that the earlier film 
was compounded also of skill and imagination. Next we have Messrs. 
Errol Flynn and Paul Lukas treading again the cul de sac recently 
explored by Duvivier and Gabin. Uncertain Glory begins with the 
same situation which aroused our lively expectations in The Impostor. 
A lucky bomb explosion releases a Parisian criminal about to be 
hanged, and he is finally persuaded by the sight of the Nazi persecu- 
tion of his fellow countrymen to lose his life to more patriotic pur- 
pose. The opening sequences are beautifully made. The narrative 
has been pared down to essentials, and the tempo transports us 
firmly and swiftly from one eloquent situation to the next; but as 
soon as Errol Flynn begins his spiritual translation from underworld 
to underground all virtue disappears from a promising piece. We 
have been here before. 

So much for the Hollywood sin of rehashing. Let us turn to Mr. 
Preston Sturges, who has an eclectic but original mind. With wit 
and his usuai gamut of ill-assorted emotions, he tells us in The 
Great Moment the story of a nineteenth century Amerigan dentist 
named Morton, who first used gas for his extractions, and paved 
the way for surgical anaesthesia. How much of the story is true I 
cannot say, and my impression is that Mr. Sturges is less concerned 
with historical accuracy than with the ironies to be extracted from a 
strange tale. For although the end of the film is suddenly upon us 
with Morton (Joel McCrea) sacrificing a fortune in order to save 
a child from the unrelieved tortures of the operating theatre, and 
although this last scene is accompanied by Schubert’s Ave Maria 
whilst rays of sunlight fall from heaven upon the innocent locks of 
the child, and upon the priest who seeks to comfort her, Mr. Sturges 
has previously been at some pains to reveal that the personnel con- 
cerned in this great scientific advance may safely be divided between 
the two categories of fool and rogue. Moreover, he has found it 
necessary to entrust the precious anaesthetic into the hands of an 
expert in screen slapstick, and to make the explanation of the 
biography’s dénouement as confusing as possible by hiding the clues 
at the least appropriate points in the narrative. Mr. Sturges is a 
screen anarchist, knowing, perhaps, more of the powers of the cinema 
than any other practising director, yet finding nothing he dare say 
sincerely, not even a persisting word in praise of the mercies of 
medical science. This, too, is a symptom (though a rarer one) of 
Hollywood industrial disease. ~ 

The cure will not be easy. The only ray of hope this week is 
in the new March of Time issue called Underground Report. This 
short film tries to say something about Occupied Europe, and to 
imply more about the new world which will grow from it. Here 
are pictures (in many cases captured from Nazi sources), which 
show life and work in enemy-occupied cities without the empty auto- 
matic passion of studio propaganda. It finishes with a warning that 
Germany is not yet beaten. In spite of the power of the Under- 
ground (and here are the Maquis running up the flag of Free France 
on a corner of French soil they have conquered), Nazi Germany for 
years has been bringing the raw materials and the labour of Europe 
wnder her control. In the heart of Hitler’s Europe there is a strong 
industrial and economic core which may yet be used as a bargaining 
counter in negotiations for a compromise peace. Here is a film which 
makes a resolute attempt to face a few of the facts of today’s world. 


1944 


Hollywood is always turning its eyes backward to values which 
have gone or are going. Motion Picture Herald, which speaks with 
the voice of the American film industry, summed it up well in a 
recent editorial note. Objecting to the thesis that the returning 
soldier will look for a new order at home, this periodical writes, 
“They will want home as was. That includes a steak and potatoes, 
a girl, an automobile—and the movies.” It is undoubtedly to this post- 
war specification that Hollywood is working. In my opinion, busi- 
ness will be less than brisk. 

John Grierson, Canadian Films Commissioner, who is at present 
visiting this country, recently raised kindred issues in a speech to 
the International Labour Office in Philadelphia. During his found- 
ing and leadership of the documentary film movement Grierson has 
ceaselessly campaigned for the film as an instrument of education 
in world citizenship. There appears now to be a growing disposition 
in official circles to look more favourably upon the documentary 
medium for this purpose, and, if the commercial motion picture is to 
survive on its present level of importance, then the feature film 
industry too will need to look to its task with a greater sense of 
social responsibility. In Philadelphia Grierson repeated a pre-war 
plea for the adoption by the I.L.O. and similar international bodies 
of the film as an instrument of education in functional rather than 
academic terms, and on a global basis. Peace, when it comes, will 
provide Hollywood with comparable opportunities. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


POETRY AND SCIENCE 


NIGHT, like a silver Peacock in the sky 

By Moon bewitched turns many thousand eyes 
In vacancy. Flits past in fading mist 

A Comet’s tail, the Phoenix of the Sun, 

Blown from her burning nest of whitened ash. 


If this be false it is illusion’s gain 

Since all we know is but a mid-day dream: 

Sun, Moon and Stars—are they not Fancy’s names, 
Products of human orbs which like these roll 

In automatic frenzy, maddened by Light? 


Light’s blinding lust, like an invisible worm 

Hatched in the small, dark nucleus of the atom 

Flies out a Dragon, whose cyclopaedic seed 

Sprout wings thro’ Natural History—red, blue, yellow: 
Crocus, Auk, Griffin, Mandrake, Dandelion. 


Latest begotten of Light’s progeny, 

Proton and Neutron, have large unfound kin 
Awditing birth ; some stay nameless heroes 

Of stories not yet written, some—stars in films— 
Lie, celluloid unremembered, packed in cans. 


Man’s endless Phantasy pours in procession: 
Tyrannic Leaders, Kings and Presidents ; 

Phantoms of spiritual hunger—Christ and Buddha ; 
Constructions vaguer still—Sin, Evolution— 

Eggs of that Great Auk, Human Imagination. 


But children, grown-up, take fairy tales for real. 
Yes, they are real, real stories of Hans Andersen, 
There is no other truth than purest fiction 

But what it means let none pretend to say, 

Or saying, at least say only, This is my dream. 


This is my dream that all the World is one— 
Stones, trees, birds, men, Light, Jesus and the Devil. 
Fret not on any rung of Change’s spiral 

For all is Change, yet all is One for ever— 
Love, hate, crime, virtue, fitting into one Whole. 


In short, these words are words and words are dreams, 
All words—the scientists’, poets’, philosophers’ and priests’. 
You like the dream? Methinks I like it not. 

Yet every thought is but a flower of Fancy 

Beloved by someone, even as every flower. 


I like them all ; some greatly, others less. 

To me ideas are fair as flowers or girls 

(I cannot tell you why I find some silly 

yet still to like). Others have such rare beauty 
They fill me with new joy—this is my dream. 


W. J. Turner. 
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* LETTERS TO 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


$ir,—Miss Eleanor Rathbone, whose general effort to help the persecuted 
cannot be questioned, suffers from Germanophilia. The tragedy of her 
position seems to me that she takes for granted what she is told, without 
taking the trouble of investigating the facts herself. Therefore she must 
become a victim of that subtle form of German propaganda which, 
besides others, the Free German Movement and its affiliated associations 
have carried on in this country much too leng. Allied statesmen, who 
should have access to at least as much information as the Free German 
Movement, have repeatedly stated that no underground concerted action 
has shown its hand in Germany. Are we to look upon them as less 
reliable than Miss Rathbone’s German friends? 

As to Miss Rathbone’s apology for the inactivity of the Germans against 
the murderous deeds of their army and Nazt organisations, I am afraid 
that after what we have seen of the Danes just recently she will not find 
many believers. But I want to make one thing clear: either the German 
people are in the majority against Hitler—then her argument that the 
majority can be held down by a minority is wrong, as the Danes have 
shown, or it is as I believe it, and the war has proved it to everybody 
who has eyes to see—that the German people are with Hitler. In that 
case, I think that even Miss Rathbone should begin to care more for the 
victims than for the murderers! 

Miss Rathbone’s reference to Lord Vansittart is not very clear. I seem 
to remember Lord Vansittart having stated that he wanted.to give the 
Germans “full larders and empty arsenals.” Surely Miss Rathbone does 
not disagree with that?—Yours faithfully, JaMES WALKER, M.P. 

London, S.W. 1. 


Sir.—Far be it from me to speak ill of the human race; they might 
not like it,.and where should I be then? But I doubt if they have the 
power of fighting furiously and thinking calmly at the same time. I have 
noticed that even in the mild heat of a General Election people are 
not always just to their opponents. And when I read the letters of 
Lord Vansittart and Mr. George Richards, and the speech of the former 
in the House of Lords, I cannot but recall a remark made as a sort of 
last moment S.O.S. by the Brains Trust last week. The question was 
something about German psychology and “could the Germans ever 
become ” something or other ; the answer was that such questions might 
profitably be addressed to the Brains Trust ten years after the war 
was over. 

Even members of the Government, being human, seem to go a little 
wrong in the head. More than a year ago various bodies, in Parliament 
and out, led largely by Miss Rathbone, were imploring the Government 
to do something to facilitate the escape of Jews Trom the most ghastly 
of all Nazi atrocities and give them asylum in British territory. The 
Government’s answers were not merely sticky and hesitating. They 
not only pointed out the real difficulties of the undertaking, but some 
of them added that to rescue any large number of Jews from massacre and 
bring them to British territory would be dangerous. It might cause 
Labour troubles! Or again, it might breed anti-semitism! Would it 
not be more prudent to leave the victims where they were, and content 
ourselves with hanging the murderers afterwards? 

Wars are breeders of lies and delusions. We do not lie like the 
Nazis, but we deceive ourselves a good deal and indulge in many foolish 
dreams. Might it not be well to begin by grasping firmly two plain 
facts ; 

(i) The Germans will probably start another war if they have 
the chance ; we must see that they do not have the chance. 

(ii) We must eventually be reconciled with the Germans. There 
are seventy million of them in the heart of Europe, and there can be 
no peace or happiness for anyone while they are still unreconciled 
enemies. 

The two requirements are not impossible to reconcile ; but the man 
who would reconcile them must keep his head.—Yours faithfully, 

GILBERT Murray. 


Sir,—Miss Rathbone, whose record of public service in this country 
is held in universal respect, is surely unduly credulous so far as the 
German people are concerned. These vast numbers in Germany eagerly 
anxious to help the Allies exist, I suspect, only in her imagination ; but 
if indeed they exist, in fact they do so only because they are opposed 
to the present German régime on account of ‘ts failure to achieve success. 
Had Britain gone down in 1940 these kindly people would never have 
asserted themselves to protest against the crime committed by the German 
Government. the German Army and, in fact, by the German people. 
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Let us, however, allow Miss Rathbone her point. In that case these 
enlightened Germans will welcome a firm peace to render ineffectual 
the power for evil of their less enlightenéd compatriots. 

Miss Rathbone is evidently satisfied that Lord Vansittart’s proposals 
are a “gift for Goebbels,” but German propagandists are already subtly 
at work over here attempting to discredit the proposals, since they fear 
that if Lord Vansittart obtains a fair and proper hearing Germany will 
be unable to make a third attempt at world domination. The dis- 
crediting of these proposals would be a splendid present for a future 
Goebbels (Circ. 1960-1970). : 

I believe the settlement of this vexed question will largely be taken 
out of our hands by the Continental peoples who have suffered and who, 
through suffering, understand as we quite obviously do not. Meanwhile, 
I cannot help occasionally pondering as to why sc much “ progressive ” 
thought in this coun.ry is so deeply concerned about the fate of the 
aggressor, and is so superior and so indifferent to the sufferings of 
the victims of that aggression —I remain, yours faithfully, 

R. ErsKINE WATSON. 
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Lund House Green, Harrogate. 


Sir,—In the last War a brother very dear to me was killed in battle. A 
few weeks ago my only daughter in the prime of life was kille . by enemy 
action. From these two facts I have learnt a simple truth. The boy, 
killed in the full strength of his young manhood 27 years ago ; the girl, 
full of life and energy, killed in her sleep by a German bomb a few 
weeks ago. These, with many thousands like them, died not because 
of the Kaiser or Prussianism, not because of Hitler or Nazism, but 
because the German people are what they are. For the good of posterity, 
may those who mourn, and those who read and hear with horror of the 
infamies perpetuated by Germans on the helpless and defenceless, reflect, 
learn and REMEMBER.—Yours faithfully, R. E. SPENCER. 
The Bank House, Wincanton, Somerset. 


MR. NICOLSON AND PLANNING 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s discussion of Professor Hayek’s book opens 
up some interesting questions. In contemplating planning we are charged 
by the Professor with being false to old British conceptions of indivi- 
dualism and liberty; many big business men, fearful of Government 
intervention, would agree. Yet the justification for planning is not 
based on the desirability of extending bureaucracy, a thing which nobody 
except the bureaucrat desires. It is based on the economic needs cf 
the day. Does anybody realise how those needs have changed? Mr. 
Nicolson talks of “ established industries, the productive capacity of which 
tends to outstrip market demand.” Now it is possible that the earlier 
history of this country could provide an example of an industry reaching 
that stage ; but it is certain that never before in the history of this or 
of any other country have such a large number of important industries 
evolved to that point. What are the implications? It means that there 
are many fields of enterprise practically barred to the individual seeking 
either employment or to start a business. It means that some time after 
the termination of the war the world will find itself possessed of an 
unprecedented range of factories and plants which will be unable to 
expand because markets are already supplied, and which, in not a few 
cases, will have difficulty in attracting enough business to keep going 
at all in the quiet times of peace. The significance of this change goes 
very deep. Our economy has been founded on the condition of scarcity 
or the need to use commodities (and labour) sparingly because their 
supply was insufficient in quantity and limited in variety. And now those 
conditions are completely changed; we have, in fact, destroyed the 
very basis of our economy, not by revolution, but by the process of 
industrial evolution. 

Clearly we must adapt ourselves to these changed conditions, and if 
this involves bringing the production of a “reproducible at will” type 
of commodity under centralised control, we must find a way to do this 
without an excess of bureaucracy. Mr. Harold Macmillan’s “ The Middle 
Way” is valuable, especially*his conception of a synthesis of Capitalism 
and Socialism. But his planned economy is still the economics of 
scarcity, whose underlying motive is to “use sparingly” both commodi- 
ties and labour. It fails because his “integrated industries” would 
dispense with some ten per cent. of the labour used before integration, 
substantially increasing unemployment while reducing consumption— 
excellent economics of the old type, but not the kind of economy that 
the world needs today.—Faithfully yours, NorMAN HOowELL. 

61 Queen’s Road, Felixstowe. 








60 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Sir,—In the debate on the continuance of the Emergency Powers Act, 
on the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, the Socialist spokesman 
argued for the unmodified continuance of the Act until, after the war 
against Japan is over, the Government shall be “ willing to make con- 
cessions to the fullest possible extent” on “civil and civic liberties.” 
His main argument was that “We could do no greater disservice to the 
country than to get the impression that the emergency will be over when 
we have won the war against Germany. . . . We could do no greater 
disservice than that to our Allies and particularly to the people of the 
Commonwealth of Australia and other parts of the Dominions. . . 
We must be careful.” That afternoon, the Press published a dispatch 
from Melbourne about the “ political stir caused by the publication of 
the opinion of the eminent K.C.s, Mr. Wilbur Ham and Mr. W. K. 
Fullagar, that under the powers proposed in the Constitutional Referendum 
the Commonwealth could be governed by regulation.” 

In the same Debate, a Conservative member warned the Government 
that if they over-protracted these powers, the people might “vote with 
their feet”; the Government might continue to issue regulations, but 
a people no longer conscious of the overmastering urgency of war might 
“not be shifted, . . . not obey so easily.” That same afternoon the 
papers published an account of a Town Clerk defying a Ministry of 
Labour Order to release a member of his staff to another job: “I have 
forbidden her to go”; the Council, he added, fully approved of the 
Town Clerk’s action, and decided to give him every support. “ Then we 
can all go to prison together,” he said. 

These two coincidences are perhaps just worth noting.—Yours faithfully, 

K. A. PICKTHORN. 


THE PAPER RATIONING 


Str,—Mr, Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” on the paper crisis in the 
book trade comes as a valuable and I hope efficacious reminder of this 
vital problem. 

Three points in particular must have struck many people visiting 
bookshops anywhere these days. First the appalling difficulty of obtaining 
many of the great classics of literature. Second the amount of what I 
will call “ dead stock” of books on Hitler and the European and World 
situations written between say 1935-39, that are naturally dated and 
virtually useless for all except a few specialists. 

Third, the unnecessary preponderance of pamphlets on every subject 
under the sun; not only one pamphlet to one subject but about six. (I 
include Government leaflets, &c., as well as those produced by independent 
publishing houses and private individuals.) As for those store-houses 
of paper, the offices of Government departments, no one needs to be 
reminded twice! 

As the country’s paper stocks show no likelihood of increasing in the 
near future Mr. Nicolson rightly infers that a redistribution should be 
effected to the benefit of the publishers of books in particular.—Yours 
faithfully, ‘ 

New College, Oxford. C. G. SHaw. 
Sir,—Referring to your note on the book famine in “ News of the Week,” 
the question arises whether the present restricted allowance of paper is 
used to the best advantage. During the past month I have received no 
fewer than five pamphlets, all sectional or political, one of which, running 
to 56 pages, whitewashes the Axis Powers and advocates a negotiated 
peace.—Yours faithfully, J. H. FLexman. 

Claverton, 100 Old Road, Headington, Oxford. 


Sir,—The pre-war small publisher most certainly deserves special 
consideration, but it is questionable whether he has been more greatly 
handicapped than the publisher with a long back list of publications 
who lost his stock by enemy action and received no compassionate 
allowance. Those who were “ blitzed ” first were made a generous grant ; 
those who are “blitzed” now are entitled to an allowance ; but those 
who were bombed at the wrong time got nothing. The fact that it 
was then impossible to help them does not invalidate their claim to 
priority the moment paper is available.-—Yours faithfully, 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C, 1. STANLEY UNWIN. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


Srir,—Allow me to say that you were fully justified in stigmatising as 
indiscreet and impracticable the proposed demand of the Republican 
party in the United States for unrestricted immigration and land owner- 
ship in Palestine. Your citation of the full terms of the declaration was 
also opportune, seeing how generally its important qualifying clause is 
overlooked or ignored. 

Palestine is a small country, not much larger than Wales. It averages 
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about 140 inhabitants to the square mile, so that it may be said to be 
fairly densely populated if account be hejd of its extensive tracts of barren 
land or land that can only be developed by the extension of artificial irci- 
gation, Unfortunately the natural water supplies for this purpose ar: 
scanty and have already been heavily encroached upon by the demands 
of industrial power plants in the hands of Jewish concessionaires. The 
idea that this little country, with its poor natural resources, offers a 
field for the settlement of millions of distressed Jews is simply fantastic 
and seems to be inspired by well-intentioned but uninstructed feelings of 
sympathy for the Jewish cause. 

_ The Arabs, who still form the majority of the population of the 
country and whose homeland it has been ‘for centuries, are naturally 
bitterly opposed to a further vast influx of immigrants completely alien 
to them in nationality, language, culture, social customs and religion, 
The unrestricted land ownership, which is also advocated, could only 
be given effect to by dispossessing them of their ancestral lands, with 
the result of adding largely to the class of landless and impoverished 
labourers which has come into existence since the introduction of Jewish 
immigration. 

As for the conversion of Palestine into a Jewish State, a proposal 
regarding which Jewish opinion itself is by no means unanimous, it is 
evident that to place the Arabs in subjection to an alien government of 
this nature is incompatible with the preservation of their civil rights 
which the declaration undertakes to observe. It would also constitute 
a violation of the promise of ultimate Arab independence whereby they 
were induced to revolt against the Turks and support the Allies in the 
last war. ° 

The proposed intervention of the United States in the administration 
of Palestine would be a most unusual step for which there could be no 
justification. On behalf of the Zionists it has been contended that Pales- 
tine is still subject to the League mandate and that consequently the 
British Government is not entitled on its sole authority to decide the 
question of future Jewish’ immigration and land ownership. But even if 
this were conceded, it would not validate intervention by the United 
States who are not members of the League. 

If the Republican party is so keen on providing for the settlement 
of distressed Jews, let them persuade the United States Government to 
relax their present stringent control over Jewish immigration into their 
own territories. There is probably more scope for such immigration than 
into little Palestine-—Yours obediently, Louis RIEeu. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


JULY 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT 


Sir,—To deal with Dr. Gordon Malet’s article on above in your issue 
of 7th curt. in the compass of a letter is difficult. 

Personally, I am disinclined to defend to the Public the attitude of 
the Profession to the White Paper, for any criticism is put down by 
them to a desire on our part to defend our so-called “ Vested Interests.” 
But I feel it my duty to warn the Public that if or when these proposals 
become Law, and a Medical Service embodying them is in being, the 
first victims will be themselves. The doctors’ part in the cure or pre- 
vention of disease is a very small one. Ignorance, squalor, vice, destitu- 
tion, unemployment, bad housing, insufficient and badly cooked food, 
insufficient and shoddy clothes, uncongenial, unhealthy and poorly re- 
munerated work, &c., all need eliminating before the doctor can usefully 
be called on. In the presence of these giants does Dr. Malet think that 
the mere political dragooning of the Profession will bring any improve- 
ment in the nation’s health? 

Dr. Malet talks of “ speaking the truth without fear or favour ” to the 
patient as a good thing to do. But is it not true that what makes good 
relations between people possible and lasting is just the ability to know 
when not to speak the truth without fear or favour? You cannot work to a 
fixed rule in these matters. Conscientiously examine your patient and tell 
what is politic, but the truth without fear or favour is another sort of 
animal entirely. 

Picture this rule in the newspaper world and how small the issue! It 
would possibly contain only the Date, Births and Marriages. The Death 
Notices would not always speak of the departed as “ beloved,” and “ sadly 
missed ” might be a rara avis! Dr. Malet seems to sneer at the “ Laying 
on of hands.” What is wrong with the laying on of hands provided 
they are warm and gentle? Official hands are so apt to be neither! 

I would counsel the Public to scrutinise carefully the White Paper 
proposals, and ask themselves whether they are satisfied that their 
state under the proposed régime is likely to be happy and satisfactory. 
Don’t blame the Profession when you find that, in spite of all we told you, 
you find yourselves in the clutches of Political Medicine-—Yours, &c., 

641 Alexandra Parade, Glasgow, E. 1 JAMES COOK, M.D. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Stranger Within the Gates 

A Prisoner in Germany. By Robert Guerlain.” (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book is presumably a translation from the French; at any rate, 
I read it recently in a French version, and was very much impressed 
by its quality. It is a pity that the name of the translator is not 
given, for he or she has succeeded admirably in preserving not only 
some of the crispness of its style, but also the essential character 
of the book as a piece of imaginative literature. It is imaginative 
Jiterature because the author has not been content to write a factual 
account of his life as a French prisoner of war in Germany. Such an 
account would have made an interesting enough book. But M.-Guerlain 
—or the man who writes under this nom de guerre—has had the 
opportunity to recollect his experiences in comparative tranquillity, 
and has tried to arrange them in a pattern which is partly literary and 





partly a pattern of thought. The literary pattern is simple enough. _ 


The book begins with the waiting “in the cellar of a ruined house ” 
for the Germans and capture. It ends with repatriation to what was 
then the Free Zone and demobilisation at Clermont-Ferrand. Between 
these terminal points there is no attempt to write a continuous story. 
Rather there are episodes and little essays on various aspects on 
prison camp life, all skilfully selected and blended together. Many 
of these chapters are complete and satisfying in themselves. Of the 
stories perhaps the best is the one in which Vandam is struck in the 
face by the brutal Corporal Bergmann, the Hundefiihrer or man 
in charge of the police dogs, and is consoled with a gift of fruit- 
drops from the kindly Herr Unteroffizier Weberstedt. Everywhere 
there is a workmanlike economy of words gnd a delightful irony. 
This irony persists to the end. In the main square of Clermont a 
group of repatriated prisoners are discussing the inevitable defeat 
of the Germans and the collaborationists when the “ city patrol” 
passes by. “‘The men abruptly break off their conversation. It’s 
better to be careful what one says. This isn’t the Stalag any more.” 

There are two main ideas running through this book. The first is 
that for many French prisoners—including the author himself— 
captivity changed their whole outlook towards the war from defeatism 
to confidence in the necessity and inevitability of victory. It is good 
to know that in the early stages these bewildered Frenchmen were 
helped by the unconquered bearing of British prisoners, of war, but 
the real change in their attitude was due to their own reflection 
and discussion, and their opportunity to see at close quarters the 
evil and essential rottenness ot the enemy. The group ot repatriates 
with whom the author travelled all join in the cry of “ Vive de Gaulle ! 
Down with collaboration,” at the first station in Unoccupied France. 
Many of them must now be fighting, with M. Guerlain, in the 
Free French Forces, or with the resistance groups in France. Others 
will still be heroically busy with useless fatigues in German prison 
camps in order to avoid doing any work that will assist the enemy. 

The second thesis in M. Guerlain’s book is the part that will soon 
be played by prisoners of war when the armies of liberation approach 
German soil. In his chapter on escapes there occurs a significant 
passage. “ The traveller who crosses Germany today is struck by 
the tremendous number of war prisoners he meets everywhere. 
Prisoners along the railways, working in shifts that often contain 
several hundred men, changing the rails or repairing the tracks ; 
prisoners, isolated or in groups, in the fields, in villages, or in 
forests ; prisoners in the cities, cleaning streets or employed in 
public works ; everywhere prisoners, wearing all the uniforms of 
all the armies of Europe.” M. Guerlain sees in these men guerilla 
armies rising beyond the barbed wire, armies to whom victory alone 
means the end of slavery, armies composed of men with an intimate 
knowledge of the state of German civilian morale, armies created 
by the Germans themselves because of the unbearable strain on their 
man-power. Administrative inefficiency and the interference of the 
Gestapo and the Labour Ministry made it difficult for the military 
authorities to control the prisoners in 1941. What will it be like 
when there is nothing but despair in Germany and every available 
German is needed to defend the frontiers of the Fatherland? That is 
the question which M. Guerlain asks. In his preface he tells us 
that on November 8, 1918, the German sentries at prison camps 
abandoned their posts. There will soon be a similar collapse, “ and 
the men who as prisoners, on November 8, 1918, were content to dis- 
appear without a word, will this time . . . have a role to play in 
Germany. And they will fulfil it before the sentry gets away.” 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 
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The Economic Problem 

By R. G. Hawtrey. 2Is.) 

Tus book, the author tells us, was planned before the war, its 
purpose being to trace the world’s economic troubles to their 
sources, and to examine critically the various remedies proposed. 
The war has made the need for this examination more urgent, 
but otherwise “has not fundamentally altered the position.” Mr. 
Hawtrey, moreover, forswears the task of expressing opinions on 
one side or the other. This attitude accounts for a certain aloof- 
ness or remoteness, which the reader may detect, in the writer’s 
treatment of the burning economic topics of the day. On the 
other hand, it has the more than compensating advantage that the 
examination is conducted in a spirit of judicial and scientific im- 
partiality which at the present time is as desirable as it is difficult 
of achievement. Add to this that in this book Mr. Hawtrey takes 
no narrow technical view of his subject, but ranges the whole 
field of politico-economic activity, and that he writes with all his 
accustomed brilliant clarity and logic—and it becomes clear that 
this is a book no “ reconstructor ” can afford to miss. 

Mr. Hawtrey starts with the proposition that economic science 
has been found wanting in three respects. It has offered no accepted 
theory of profit. It has never clearly determined the place of money 
in the economic system. And it has never taken a sufficie it account 
of power as a continuing and dominating object of economic policy. 

Profit he defines as the reward .which capitalism or competitivism, 
as he prefers to call it, offers to selling power, rather than to efficiency 
of production. It is, in Mr. Hawtrey’s view, none the worse 
for that, since selling is vital to the economic system, and “it is a 
great mistake to suppose that dealers or middlemen are unnecessary 
parasites.” 

Profit is indeed in a competitivist system an indispensable incen- 
tive to enterprise. Nevertheless, it is “an anomalous and invidious 
feature of the system.” It gives rise to excessive individual incomes, 
and worse still, in conjunction with labour monopolist action, i.e., 
trade union wage policy and restrictionism, to unemployment. 
Organised labour uses methods of force to secure increased wages, 
often oblivious of the fact that a “sufficient prospect of profit” 
is a condition of enterprise, and therefore of full employment. But 
what gives rise to violence is the absence of any recognised 
principles on which a settlement commanding general assent and 
confidence could be based. The second failure of the present 
economic system is in respect of the control of money, and this 
too manifests itself mainly in the social disease of unemployment, 
which in the last half century has repeatedly afflicted the developed 
countries. All unemployment is not due to monetary causes, 
but the’ most important form, cyclical unemployment, is, and 
economic science has now come to recognise that it is curable by 
action directed to controlling the flow of money. 

Mr. Hawtrey is no great believer in public works as a means 
of stimulating the flow of purchasing power in time of depression. 
He retains his faith in the Bank Rate, which determines the cost of 
short-term loans raised by traders and merchants to carry their 
stocks. He believes that the volume of these stocks is normally very 
responsive to changes in the Bank Rate, though in the event of a 
credit deadlock, such as occurred in the early "thirties, more drastic 
medicine is required. 

This more drastic medicine is in Mr. Hawtrey’s view depreciation 
of the affected currency either in terms of gold, if it is on the 
gold standard, or in terms of ‘other currencies, if it is not. The 
trouble in the former case is that it may not be effective, except 
after a rather long interval, and in the latter case that simultaneous 
devaluation of a group of currencies (which is what may be re- 
quired in a widespread slump) is not possible. Mr. Hawtrey argues, 
however, that devaluations could follow one another at close intervals 
with completely satisfactory results. 

I have never been able to persuade myself that devaluation by one 
country can be carried out without damage to other countries—after 
all, when we went off gold in 1931, we unquestionably did much 
harm to countries still remaining on it by forcing on them price 
falls and increased unemployment. However, we can all agree 
with Mr. Hawtrey that the only really effective way of avoiding the 
ills of deflation is not to indulgesin inflation. 

Mr. Hawtrey does not believe that there is any clear boundary 
between economics and politics, nor that economics can be dis- 
sociated from ethics. This leads him on to an acute and illuminating 
discussion of the ends of economics. ‘The true end is welfare, which 
is “the good spread over time,” and in which kindness to others 


Economic Destiny. (Longmans. 
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is a vital element. It follows that power is essentially a sterile 
end. On these ideas Mr, Hawtrey bases a careful examination of 


power and conquest, colonial exploitation, the League, and the 
international anarchy of between the wars, leading up to a dis- 
cussion of the economic aspects of totalitarianism and total war. 
And finally, in four closing chapters, we have an extremely interest- 
ing enquiry into the problem, “ Is communism (or, less provocatively, 
collectivism) the way out?” Mr. Hawtrey, as usual, does not 
commit himself, but his initial postulate that the collectivist system 
must beintroduced and administered democratically seems to weight 
the scales rather heavily against this solution. O. R. Hopson. 


A Bilingual Writer 


Memories of Happy Days. By Julian Green. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


I SOMETIMES wonder whether the doctrine that a man need only 
write about himself to be interesting is as universally valid as its 
exponents maintain. In the case of a professional novelist, indeed, 
I suspect that it is a real achievement to write an autobiography that 
is not positively boring. A writer’s life, after all, may contain no 
outward event more sensational than a stroll down the rue Bonaparte, 
and as for his private vision of plane trees and passers-by, this is 
the thread which must go into the weaving of his novels, and unless 
his stock is vast, it is only the loose ends and snippets that are 
left over. In such-and-such a year I went to the Pyrenees: on 
such-and-such a day I met Cocteau: from these the reader must 
extract what profit he can. 

Those who are already familiar with his work (and Mr. Green 
seems to expect no other readers) will, of course, find many of 
these snippets of value in themselves. If they have observed that 
his most intense scenes are set on staircases, they will no doubt 
learn with interest that this is becaus2 as a child afraid of the 
dark he used to sit on the stairs outside the drawing-room instead 
of going to bed. They will learn that in writing Adrienne Mesurat 
he came to the conclusion that the author’s business is to create 
characters and not to “meddle with plots,” and from his diaries 
they can supplement his description of meetings with Cocteau, 
Gide, and Madame de Noailles. But there is also much in this 
book to please those who come to Mr. Green’s writing for the first 
time. He offers us a series of dimly-lit interiors from the life of 
an American family settled in Paris: childhood and schooldays, 
with their respective dramas of squashing a top-hat and claiming 
an unwon prize at a Lycée prizegiving in the Trocadero ; holidays 
by the Seine ; training and service during the last war ; a curiously 
foreign interlude at an American university ; Paris once more, and 
attempts to paint (but how to reconcile Matisse with Praxiteles?), 
to write, to overcome the everlasting difficulry of communication. 
It is all very mild, sensitive, reticent. 

There are moments, indeed, when we could wish the reticence 
less. What about his mysterious sister Retta, a model child expelled 
from the Lycée Moliére for an extraordinarily thorough practical 
joke? What did they talk about, or did they not talk at all? 
What were the stages by which the boy brought up as a Protestant 
on the Old Testament and the Thirty-nine Articles became the young 
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Just published in America, its 
reception there has been sensational. 
The New York Times writes: ‘ It is 
one of the few books produced 
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Catholic author of the Pamphlet contre les Catholiques de France? 
Perhaps his other books hold the answers ; and, after all, if from 
his odd threads (and in his second language) Mr. Green can weave 
so smooth a piece of cloth, it is not for those who do not know 
his main works to complain. His memories are agreeably peaceful, 
and though they may sometimes lag a little, we may profitably 
reflect with him that “boredom of a certain quality is one of the 
symptoms of happiness, of that quiet everyday happiness which so 
many of us have lost.” LETTICE FOWLER 


How To Cure Germany 
What To Do With Germany. By Louis Nizer. (Hamish Hamilton, 
7s. 6d.) 
THIS concise and clearly written book, which has had a good 
reception in America, deals with most of the more important aspects 
of the German question. It discusses less fully the historical and 
philosophical background, but in more detail the legal and economic 
sides of the next settlement than an English work with the same title, 
reviewed in these columris some three years ago. 

The most valuable chapters are perhaps those dealing with punish- 
ment of war criminals and with the restitution of “loot,” in all its 
branches, in relation to Germany’s economic future. As a lawyer 
Mr. Nizer carefully examines the present state of international and 
military law and enumerates the many breaches by Germany, not 
only in the laws she has accepted but also in those she has herself 
enacted. But as an American the author, in seeking solutions for the 
future, is not too over-awed by precedent. After dealing with such 
questions as extradition, asylum, and the trial of heads of states he 
gives a striking and detailed account of how, in 1919, Germany, by 
feigning indignation against her own war criminals, induced the 
Allies to let them be dealt with by her own courts—which tried 14 
out of the 1,500 accused by the Allies and sentenced four to 
imprisonment! To meet juridical problems in future, and other 
difficulties, the author boldly proposes the total abrogation of 
German sovereignty for a period—a result which incidentally may 
be in effect brought about by Hitler’s declared policy to leave 
Germany in a state of chaos after his own fall. 

On the economic side the book gives some details, presumably 
disclosed at the Washington official enquiries, of the way in which 
the big German trusts such as the I.G. Farben, Siemens and Halske 
and Krupps were able, by secret patent agreements, to hamstring 
America’s defence preparations. One result was that America’s 
output of such an essential as optical glass was by 1940 reduced by 
60 per cent.; for the balance she was dependent on one German firm. 
The price of tungsten carbide, vitally necessary for machine tools, 
was, as the result of conditions laid down by Krupps, the licensees, 
kept up in America to five times that in Germany, and in consequence 
in 1938 America had one-twentieth as much of it as Germany. Some 
amazing figures are given of the extent of German depredations, both 
by theft and by ostensible purchase, in Europe, amounting by 1943 
to over 50 billion dollars. Of the 400 million francs a day France 
is forced to pay for occupation costs 275 millions have been used to 
acquire control of many of the leading French industries. 

There are other chapters dealing with the future education of 
Germany and the place which Germany will have in the new 
European setting and the world of tomorrow. The author is fairly 
optimistic as to the extent to which the United States is helping 
to shape that world. But, as Viscount Maugham points out in 
the foreword, we have other Allies whose views will have an important 
bearing on the whole question. None the less, it is all to the good 
that the Anglo-Saxon nations should clarify and prepare their own 
attitude, and this book should help to do so. A valuable bibliography 
is included. T. H. MINSHALL. 


The Ships of Our Allies 

Navies in Exile. By A.D. Divine. (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) 

THE maritime countries of Europe that were submerged beneath 
the tide of German conquest possessed in their ships a national 
asset that could be saved from the invader. ‘These ships—many of 
them old and insignificant additions, perhaps, to the armoury of 
Allied sea-power—fought in defence of their countries.for as long 
as the fight lasted. When the end came those that survived sought 
freedom in the open seas. They had lost their bases and the stores 
they were dependent on; they were in great peril from air-attack. 
Sea-power lost much prestige in those days ; people did not under- 
stand that the aeroplane was just another weapon for use at sea— 
a very modern weapon, as the submarine, mine, torpedo, and even 
the gun had once been, that required new means of defence. These 
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ships of Poland, Norway, Holland, France, Yugoslavia and Greece 
came to Britain and found here a fortress dependent on sea-power 
for its strength ; they found hope, perhaps the last hope, for the 
future liberation of their countries. In them, and of more value 
than the ships themselves, came men with a fighting spirit around 
which to build up new forces for the United Nations. 


Mr. Divine has collected into an excellent book the 
these Navies in exile, of the fighting against the invader, of the 
escapes, of the gathering of new fleets, strengthened by new ships 
from British shipyards, and of their supsequent achievements. He 
tells these ‘stories in a way that makes for easy understanding and 
appreciation of their heroic quality, and, in spite of a certain same- 
ness about them, he never fails to be interesting. Perhaps there is 
too much virtue in his picture for it to be wholly convincing ; 
nothing seemed ever to go wrong, no mistake ever to be made. 

Among these stories the best is that of the fighting in the Java 
Sea. The Royal Netherlands Navy was fortunate at first; the 
majority of its ships were away in Eastern waters. They were safe 
from Germany, but in the end fel! victims, after desperate fighting, 
t« Japan. The Danish Fleet was immediately overwhelmed, and the 
best it could do was to prevent the enemy irom using it; the ships 
that were able escaped to internment in Swedish waters, the others 
were scuttled, blown up or set on fire. Belgium had nothing save 
a few vessels for Customs and fishery protection duties ; now she 
commands a small but growing fleet. 

Only among the French were there hesitancy, a lack of will to 
continue the fight, and a cause for shame ; but these were a part 
of a much greater calamity. It heightens the echievement of those 
determined to fight on. They did so in defiance not only of the 
enemy, but of their own Government. The author endeavours to 
excuse those who succumbed, but it is an uphill task, and he is 
aware of it. France possessed many destroyers, and had they alone 
made good the opportunity to escape, many Allied ships would 
have been saved in the Battle of the Atlantic and many U-boats 
sent in their place to the bottom of the ocean. G. P. Griccs. 


Mr. Gunther Again 


D Day. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book, as the author admits himself, is much more about 
the way a newspaperman sees the war than about the war itself. 
The Press has become a more powerful Fourth Estate than even 
Canning envisaged. Its representatives nip about quickly from 
Washington to Etna and, despite risks and inconveniences, manage 
to see enough to infuriate the more claustrophobic of those who 
have been bounded for five years in the nutshell of war-time Britairi. 
Nor is it only the journalists’ mobility that infuriates, but also 
their assumption that the reader is automatically and avidly interested 
in every colleague whom they may meet for a chance drink. This 
is particularly noticeable in an American book published in England 
because the names of Mr. Gunther’s friends are naturally not always 
household words over here. Apart from this fault, common to most 
‘ournalists, D Day is extraordinarily simple, honest and readable. 
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The author was one of the two correspondents smuggled into 
General Eisenhower’s headquarters in Malta in preparation for the 
invasion of Sicily and he gives a good description of that island’s 
importance in the operation. General Eisenhower, who emerges 
from this book as a most modest and co-operative man, insisted 
that he was leading an Allied Expedition and that at critical times 
the correspondents should work for a pool, in order to avoid un- 
fairness. Mr. Gunther, who arrived via Scotland and Algiers, gives 
very convincing pictures of Alexander, and Montgomery—with his 
rigid and compelling asceticism, his incomprehension of any world 
not his own, and the superb self-confidence and refusal to be 
rushed which re-animated the British armies in North Africa. He is 
good on the Eighth Army and their dislike of Sicily after the clean 
air of the desert. Above all, the Eighth is a well-informed army, a 
force in which ill-health and malingering are almost unknown, and 
great camaraderie prevails between officers and men. The book is a 
fascinating documeniary on the British Army as seen from outside, 
The British “ stratify themselves by accent,” they seemed “ more 
detached, more sophisticated and more literate” than the Americans, 
as behoves more seasoned fighters. In periods of quiet they were 
to be seen reading H. A. L. Fisher’s History of Europe. After 
Sicily Mr. Gunther went on to Cairo and Turkey, where he was 
told by a friend, “Every Turk prays for two things, that the war 
will last as long as possible and that they can keep out of it.” 
Readers of “Inside Europe” and “ Inside Asia” will not need to be 
told that Mr. Gunther’s reportage and analysis of Turkish person- 
alities is excellent or that this—the more impersonal part of the book 
—is very much the best. P. D. Poot. 


Fiction 
The Razor's Edge. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


So Linked Together. By Michael Harrison. (MacDonald. 8s. 6d.) 
This Marriage. By Edith Roberts. (Boardman. 8s. 6d.) 


DISCRIMINATING novel-readers will sigh with relief to find this 
present patch of fictional dullness lighted up by a new Maugham 
—all the more as we had been told by the master some time ago, I 
think, that he would never again give us a novel. There will be 
much rejoicing at his change of resolution, and this solid, skilful, 
accurately calculated book will not only give pleasure and food for 
reflection to a great number of people, but must also re-stir critical 
consideration of a formidable talent, a formidable sum of talents. 


All who care for the novel seriously must have their blind spots 
among novelists. Save in some of his shorter pieces, I have never 
been able to feel any warm enthusiasm for Balzac—since amazement 
before stupendousness is not at all the same thing as enthusiasm; 
all through my life I can return at any time to any volume of 
Turgeniev and read it through with something more than my first 
delight, but I notice that I do not return to Dostoevsky; I read 
Trollope with admiration, but only with tepid pleasure—there is a 
difference ; and save over the forever enchanting Emma I have 
never been able to become anything approximating to a “ Janeite.” 
Among the greater of my contemporaries, too, I draw some blanks 
which very likely do my taste no honour ; but whatever the reasons 
for these they seem to lack correspondence, and do not explain 
why I am unable to appreciate with full pleasure the maturer works 
of Mr. Maugham. His technique in the construction of a story is 
almost perfect, I suppose, and he brings all the easier graces to 
adorn his austere outline ; precision, tact, irony, and that beautiful 
negative thing which in so good a writer becomes positive—total, 
but total, abseace of pomposity ; he is never solemn and he is never 
facetious, and these two seemingly opposed manners are great 
traps for the pompous. He strips everything down to the reason- 
able ; he is always cool, always detached, and he observes relent- 
lessly. 

My trouble is that, accepting the fine accomplishment of his 
manner, I find I never care for the matter of his books. Often it 
seems just worldly stuff that has been done as well, or less well, 
before ; but sometimes—as in this new novel—we find that in fact 
it is serious, with individualism and trouble in its seed, but that 
Mr. Maugham is simply not going to be flurried out of his beauti- 
fully finished technique to deal as he should, and could, with its 
potentialities. This story, for instance, is of a young American 
man, a brilliant air ace of the 1914-18 war, who returns to Chicago 
to find that he cannot live the life his rich friends and relatives have 
mapped out for him there, cannot marry the nice girl he has long 
been in love with, but cannot at first say more of what he really 
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ACROSS 7. The original pin-up girl. (9.) 
8. Sunny, as it were. (6s. 

1. Friend a tin devoured. (10.) 13, The only thing to do with a trophy 
7: lh is in a state of collapse. (4.) (s, 2, 3.) 
9. A sort of water. (6. 15. A familiar sign of Lebensraum. 
10. The weapon seems to be aimed at the ~ (3, 2, 4) 

wrong submarine. (8. 17. Stolen ode. (Anag.) (9.) 
11. Dates once were the making of them. 20. On one occasion at least they fell 

(9.) E fast. (6.) 
12. The place that wont stay put? (5.) 22. It takes a great deal to make game 
14. They are decisive. (7.) (s.) 
16. Miss Burney’s picture of youth. (7.) 24. Subsequently. (5.) 
18. Productive,- -of a fur hat? (7.) . 25. Such cash as one can get. (4.) 
19. “ True happiness consists not in the n ’ - 7: 

multitude 2 — .” (Jonson.) (7.) SOLUTION TO 
21. He gets his orders, of course. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 278 
23. “Eternal spirit of the —-—— mind, 

Brightest in dyngeons Liberty thou 

art. (Byron.) (9.) 
26. Hurried about too much in France. 

(8.) 
27. Beheaded musketeer, straight from 

the Greek. (6.) 


28. Daring. (4.) 
29. The men for the job when it’s fighting. 


(4, $.) 
DOWN 
2. It yields Tate a tune. (9.) 
3. One doesn’t eat this salt. (5.) 
4. Short measure reaches zero at Ely. 
(10.) 
5. A fly fellow. (6.) 
6. Jules Verne was much occupied with 





it. (4.) 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 4th 


The winner of Crossword No. 278 is: ERNEST Carr, Lynton, Taylors 
Hil], Godstone, Surrey. 
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BUSINESS : 
ENTERPRISE 
¢- 4 
i: AFTER THE WAR 
«= ‘ 
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means than that he wants to “loaf.” He is, in fact, searching for 
the good life, the ideal of the saints. He sets out after it, and the 
pattern of his search is most skilfully woven against the worldly 
design of the lives of his relations ; they, pursuing their supremely 
materialistic way in Chicago, London, Paris and the Riviera; he, 
crossing with them often, going his from Montparnasse to a Belgian 
coal mine, thence via a German farm and a Benedictine monastery 
to the Hindu temples and hermitages of India. He finds what he 
wants, and goes back to America to be a taxi-driver and try to live 
like a saint; and his one-time girl and her husband, and all the 
others of the story, find what they want—for, as the author says, he 
has written “nothing more nor less than a success story.” But he 
has written it from the outside; gracefully, sympathetically, and 
with a sufficiency of bitterness—but using Larry too easily through- 
out, as a beautiful symbol, and never attempting to hack down to 
the bones of the man himself ; spreading over all the rest of the 
story too, and even over Larry a bit, that gloss, that convenient, 
amusing chic, that curious Champs Elysées décor which this author 
finds irresistible and which he does so well; indeed, excessively, 
sterilisingly well. 

The other two books on my list this week are about marriage— 
modern marriage I suppose we call it, or the kind of marriage that 
was going on before this war, according to the novelists. One of 
these marriages is American, the other is English ; the people con- 
cerned in them are bright, emotional and knowing. But now, one 
day after reading them, I find the two books terribly mixed up in 
my head and I know that by this evening they will have totally dis- 
appeared from it. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


The Reading of the Bible. 


In his The Story of the Bible, published some eight years ago, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon showed how clearly and rationally the results 
of recent scholarship in the field of Biblical study can be presented 
to the normally intelligent layman. To say that his new volume 
is as admirable as the former is to give it all the praise that Sir 
Frederic himself could ask. He deals here with the Bible in three 
aspects,—as history, as literature and as religion (meaning rather as 
guide to or vehicle of religion), and one of the features of his 
criticism is his high appreciation of the historical value of both 
Old and New Testaments by comparison with other contemporary 
history. His presentation of the Old Testament as a record of 
progressive revelation, in which discrepancies of fact as the result of 
the fusion of two or more traditional accounts are frankly recognised 
is a valuable correction to superficial criticism which sees in such 
occasional contradiction a proof of the fallibility of the Bible. 
Occasionally Sir Frederic Kenyon assumes rather too much know- 
ledge in his readers ; not all of them, for example, are familiar with 
the meaning of the Massoretic text ; but in the main his book serves 
its purpose admirably as an interpretation of modern Biblical scholar- 


ship for the common reader. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“THE difficulties and restrictions of war have done very little to 
check the activities of the Society”; with such a sentiment opens 
yet another volume—for it has 60 pages—of the county natural 
history societies. Indeed some, including the Hertfordshire Society, 
have been stimulated by the war owing to emigration of specialists 
from South Kensington. One of the many notes on rarer tirds 
increases one’s wonder that the species refuses to nest -with us. 
Ruffs were seen both in late spring (in company with bar-tailed 
Godwits) and in autumn ; and one observer saw no fewer than eight 
on September 8th, and another four on the same date. Some of the 
waders seem to be increasing their range. A redshank was seen on 
a Hertfordshire common that is almost waterless, and the bird is 
almost common along the Ver. 


Excessive Yield 


One incidental result in the agricultural experiments, continuously 
in progress at Rothamsted, will please those who persist in arguing 
against the use of artificial manures. One plot of wheat treated with 
a large amount of nitrogen produced such heavy ears that the straws 
could not support them, and it was further proved once again that 
excess of nitrogen encourages a particular and particularly destructive 
fungus. In the controversy the strongest point—and the point most 
in need of scientific investigation—is that plants grown by aid of 
natural manures are both more healthy and more wholesome. There 
can be no doubt at all that yield can be increased, with great certainty, 
by the help of artificials on almost any soil. Is such yield secured at 
too high a price? That is the essential question. 


Use for Deep Shell Holes 


It’s an iil wind A use for one deep shell hole was found 
soon after the bomb fell by a number of sand martins. The sand- 
cliff exactly suited them ; and a dozen nesting holes were put promptly 
into use. The crater, which is thirty feet deep and forty across, is 
in the garden of a Suffolk Priory, and the sandy soil allowed the 
bomb to sink so deeply before exploding that little damage was done. 
Ina number of smaller filled in craters that I have noticed the vegeta- 
tion has undergone a surprising change, and not for the better. In 
one such circle after another 4 plentiful crop of gout weed or ground- 
elder flourishes. I imagine the seed must be one of the long-lived 
seeds that can lie doggo indefinitely. On this subject, the standard 
example, recently recalled, is the appearance of a rare Dock at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon. Botanists hold that the seed must have 
sprouted after a hundred years’ sleep. No seeds, perhaps, are longer- 
lived than those of some water plants. In spite of their moist 
habitat their seeds must have hot sun for germination. I remember 
well one very hot, dry summer finding the bare bed of a Midland 
brook thick with the water plantain, a plant that I had never seen 
there before. 





The Coal-man’s Friend 


Here is a little incident that illustrates the English fondness for 
birds as well as the birds’ appreciation. A pied wagtail built her nest 
on the top of a high stack of coal in a station yard. After she had 
laid her eggs, the coal had to be removed ; but the coal-man filled 
a sack with coal and placed the nest on the top, thereafter forming 
a roof and walls with large blocks of coal. The birds discovered the 
new site at once and have now hatched out the eggs and are feeding 
the young. How greatly the species vary! You may touch or 
photograph one nest and cause the bird to desert—as with the linnet 
and, in my experience, the shrike—and do what you will with others. 
In one case a retriever—which had taken to bird-nesting—removed 
a thrush’s nest bodily and carried it to his master. He replaced it 
nearby and the birds continued as if nothing whatever had 
happened. 


In My Garden 


My experience seems to be the common one that vegetables sown 
early more or less failed, while later crops germinated and grew 
admirably. One may almost say, it is never too late. A great advan- 
tage in very late sowings is that the plants appear when their special 
enemies have disappeared. This is especially noticeable in carrots. 
If you sow the stump-rooted sorts in July, or even in August, they 
almost always germinate well, keep free from insect attacks, and 
though never growing big give most pleasant food into winter. 

W. Beach Tuomas. 


Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
THE NEw TERMS 











THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions, Limited, was held in London. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E, the chairman in the course of his pre- 
viously circu'ated statement, said that the profit of the year 1943 was 
£1,099,540, as compared with {1,256,668 for 1942. The difficulties in 
offtake which had occurred in 1942, and which restricted the output in 
the year, had not been experienced to the same extent in 1943. On the 
other hand, they had been operating for most of 1943 under the terms 
of the new Venezuelan Law of Hydrocarbons, with consequent increased 
surface and production taxes. 

Referring to the reserve set up to cover deferred maintenance, he said 
that that policy had now been followed for three years. The shortage of 
materials and the necessity to conserve expenditure arising from war- 
time conditions had resulted in their existing buildings and other per- 
manent installations not receiving the usual upkeep and repairs. When 
it became possible to return to more normal conditions there would be 
some leeway to be made up, and they had considered it prudent to 
provide for that out of profits in advance of the actual date when it 
would be required. That was one of the reasons why it was desirable 
for them to mainta.n substantial liquid assets. Their investments, deposits 
and cash as at December 31st, 1943, totalled £2,484,399. Included in that 
figure was a sum of some £480,000 held in Bolivares in Venezuela against 
additional taxation obligations accrued under the new Law of Hydro- 
carbons in previous months, all of which had since been liquidated. 

During the present year their actual financial position would be affected 
by a recent arrangement which they and the other oil companies operating 
in Venezuela had made with the Venezuelan Government, whereby for 
the time being, at the latter’s request, they borrowd a substantial pro- 
portion of their Bolivar requirements instead of obtaining Bolivares by 
the sale of foreign drafts. Those loans were repayable at comparatively 
short notice. 

SECURITY OF TENURE. 

Although the revised terms of the concessions became applicable as 
from March 13th, 1943, their new concessions ran for a period of 40 years 
from December 24th, 1943, with the right of renewal on terms to be 
negotiated. 

The report was adopted. 
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Said MR- ~~ 
a “ just get this 





Be 





Mr. Frean can hardly believe that 
he’s been temporarily banished from the 
North. But as Mr. Peek says, it’s all for 
the best, as this zoning scheme saves trans- 
port and helps to win the war. There are 
limited supplies of Vita-Weat in the South 
of England and Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean 
hope that you will get some from time to 
tume to help keep you fit and cheerful. a /Z 


SS 


» Vita-Weat.... 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 





Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits 























Health tip! 
cooLTIPt 


The cigarette* with the natural 
filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs all the dust as well as 
A 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


* For * Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2/4 


evcce eccesceseceeesP lease Help....... eccccce 
THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN APPEAL 
by sending a donation to St. James's Palace, 
London, S.W.1 
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BRAIN POWER 
“YOUR MIND AND HOW IO USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
f ( the fullest benefits from short postal course of six 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’ 








Under the per il direction of Mrs. Eglinton 
Adams. A y equipped t-class Hotel, with lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. Write today for free 
arhy Golf and Riding. Cocktai! Lounge. All descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 














matter (Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.1 


ws TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet. — 
REGENT INstITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





PERSONAL 


AY GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes a | 
turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— Yi 





Ww. ul KER s ScteNnTIFI TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS = - a 
mot. 76, 46 Ilford Lane. Ilford, London EDUCATIONAL 
| yOOKS —The VICAR OF KIRTLING, near New- there is still available in I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
market, would send a typed list (to be returned h : _ for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ,, 
numbered and priced. He would pay carriage this country a cigarette B. Ye I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
PURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- which gives you a pl iste ments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
>» wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or : 8 . y picasure Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD Est. 1894), 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE which millions seek but pustic AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
Menvers, Ltp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. never find In the full BOOK (BOYS)—GIRL’S SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
( +ANCER SUFFERER. 307 44. 56 years. Daughter’s : > As the result of the restriction on supplies of paper for 
work given up to nurse mother. Desperesely peer. flavour and the rich aroma be ond a stocks of both these official books are now 
Needs nourishment. Jewellery gratefully received.— . exhauste Parents and others who wish to consult them 
: of the best Turkish leaf should visit their local library .— DEANE & Sons, 31, Museum 


Nationat Socrery ror Cancer Reier, 2 (S), Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey. 


Street, London, W.C. 


ou find not the titivation 
y - Ts HAMPS” TRAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


‘HRONIC INVALID, aged 56, bedridden for 16 years. 

( Entirely maintained by this Association. Help of the senses but smooth = iy 9 5 pen. FE. E. .. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
urgently neoged for her heavy medical expenses. (Case 218). : . : irst class London training leading to work of national 
Appeal “ S.”". Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s ArD ASSOCIATION, soothing satisfaction. And, importance now and interesting post-war careers, Lovely 
74, Brook. Green, London, W.6. in Sobranie Turkish No. 6 pan d ~~ - Rnd ow area. ‘ Bree ctus from: 
“GE CULT . r: . . . SECRETARY, eat ouse, ungunford, Craven Arms. 
Se ee © aol ae oh you have this leaf blended Shropshire. ' 
ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round. by a master hand into a | HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
Send for List to-day.—CuHase L1p., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. . ‘ the gap between school and call- -up with an always 
| OUBLE-SPEED WORDS for quick notes. Practical cigarette which enables og by ey ——s> et ond thesongh. 
mae b, 7, s ondon, S.W.7. e o 

use from first hour’s study. One idea—one Speed you to cut down your or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 


word for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—DuttTons (S), Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241 


92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

|: YINANCE.—ReEGIoNAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 

REGent 5983. 

| ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highes 
craftsmanship. 14-day service ‘ost or call 1 xT 

HanpsaG Company 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 


consumption of cigarettes 
while you increase the 
pleasure of smoking. That 
is why we are proud to 
offer you the satistaction of 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


ORETTO SCHOOL. 
APPLICATIONS for appointment as HEADMASTER 


| ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for O R of LORETTO SCHOOL are invited by the Governors, 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you and should be lodged with the Secretaries, Messrs. 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY. WHITSON & METHUEN, C.A., 21, Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar TURKISH No. 6 not later than Ist November, 1944. This date has been 
fixed in the hope that it may thus be possible for men at 


with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
present serving in the Navy, Army or Air Force to apply. 








plays Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new made by the makers of BALKAN Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARIES. 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarettes . 








famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


NVALIDS like a change. BERMALINE BREAD ” , _ 
makes a very nice change. It is delicious, easily —— 
digested, very nutritious, improves health. Ask BAKER, or 7G © © : — -_ . 
write BeRMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. THEATRES AND EXHIBIT IONS, &c. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon ee -y Jones Gallery, 8th-29th July. Flowe: paintings 


1, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFartane (C.), by Hichens, Feibusch, Meninsky, Rowntree 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. lisdall, Trevelyan ind others.—First Floor, Sloane 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address, Letters aaa $.W L 4 . . 2 
s redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. | =~ a eke (New Address 131-134, 
; ) eoamen 
QTAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and forgign AND el H yt eS 5 ee 4 oe 
‘ sent on appro, at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- | e . seins scaiaiellih 96 655 ; 
combe Road, Watford. 
sles LET—to business lady—large or small bedsitting 
room, all conveniences, Maida Vale. Telephone 
before 9.30 a.m. or 8 p.m. CUNningham 5553. 
les LONG tobacco’s made with skill, 
You fill the pipe—ir fills the bill. j 
Nat Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per ; 
yard. Write for patterns.—DsNHOLM TWEEDs, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
\ TANTED.—Motor Car, ig J or earlier, Small 
mileage, state price.—Box No. 150. 
W: ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top paw paid. Send "Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA | | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) ; 
Head Office: 





ME A., experienced, desires reviewing or similar work. 
Box 149. 

















BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 








ELLERMAN 


CITY HALL 


LINES 








Fs 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, : 
= 
LONDON, E.C.2. : 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, . 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve : Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 3 i including 3 h Cobham, Surrey. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- a Purchase Tax eac se Tower Building, Liverpool. 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic ae Obtainable only from Retailers. : Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
fransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular : JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD se Dumbartonshire. 
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